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PILGRIM ROCK, 





THE FOREFATHERS’ MONUMENT. 


H1K monument to the Forefathers, erected at Plymouth, 
Mass., in commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
was first suggested in 1853, and has been erected under the 
auspices of the Pilgrim Society, formed in 1820, The cost of the 
monument has been $200,000. It is solid granite throughout, 
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and consists of an octagonal pedestal, 45 feet high, upon the 


ie 


centre of which stands the figure of Faith, 36 feet high, resting 
one foot upon Plymouth Rock, and holding in her left hand an 
open Bible, while the right arm, uplifted, points heavenward. 
The pedestal has four large and four small faces. Upon the 
former are tablets bearing the names of the founders of the 
colony and historic facts connected with the original settlement, 
while from the smaller faces project four buttresses or wing 
pedestals. Upon each of these is seated a figure of heroic size, 
representing, with the figure of Faith, the principles of the 
founders. These figures are Morality, Education, Freedom, and 
Law, and on the faces of the pedestal at their feet are alto-relief 
tablets representing the embarkation at Delft Haven, the signing 
of the social compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, the landing 
at Plymouth, and the first treaty with the Indians. The sides of 
the wing pedestals have figured tablets carrying out the ideas 
of the figures above them. The dedication of the monument, on 


August Ist, was attended by great pomp and display, being one 





of the most notable occasions in recent New England history. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE FOREFATHERS, ERECTED ON PLYMOUTH ROCK, AND DEDICATED AUGUST Ist. 
From PxHoros. 
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éé Ww Modern Farm-lands Depreciate ” will be the sub- 
ject of the leading editorial contribution in next week’s 


number of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. It will 
be written by Hon. James A. Briggs, for many years an assessor 
of New York State, and probably the most competent man in 
the State to speak or write on the subject. He presents some 
striking facts and figures. They will interest not only the farmers 
of this State and of the West, but also all who have an interest 
in our system of assessment and taxation. 


THE HORRORS OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE. 
TRADE. 

FRICA and the African people are suffering at 
the present time an appalling amount of misery 
through the enormous development of the slave- 

trade and slave-raiding throughout the length and 
breadth of that vast continent. Dr. Livingstone, in 
his time, groaned over the terrible evils and horrible 
cruelty and desolation which the Arab, and in some 
cases the Portuguese traders, inflicted on the coun- 
tries comprised in the basin of the Zambezi and Lake 
Nyassa, and he earnestly prayed that some measures 
might be taken to stop this man-destroying scourge 
of Africa. General Gordon, whilst Governor of the 
Equatorial Provinces of the Egyptian Soudan, wit- 
nessed and graphically describes in his letters and 
journals the scenes of savage cruelty and suffering, 
and whilst Governor did all that he could to sup- 
press the slave-trade in the provinces bordering on 
the basin of the Nile Valley. 

But since these two good and great men have 
passed away, the Arab raids have increased to an 
alarming degree everywhere throughout the great 
continent of Africa, but more especially in that tract 
of country extending from the Egyptian Soudan in 


- the north to the Zambezi in the south, and from the 


Zanzibar coast on the east right across the continent 
to the basin of the Congo. Cardinal Lavigerie, the 
well-known and much-respected Archbishop of Al- 
giers, who knows Africa personally, and who has 
made the question of African slavery a life-long and 
special study, estimates that the enormous number of 
2,000,000 lives are now being destroyed every year 
on the African continent through the horrors of the 
slave-trade. Captain Cameron, the African traveler 
and explorer, and other African authorities, confirm 
the estimate of loss of life as not being in excess of 
the actual facts of the case. 

Professor Henry Drummond, who has also de. 
voted much time and thought to the African slave- 
question, writes as follows: “No one who under- 
stands how human life is estimated by savage peo. 
ples will doubt the shocking and revolting accounts 
of travelers regarding this traffic.” And no one who 
knows what an Arab’s heart is made of will make 
any discount even for the exaggeration of an orator, 
as he listens to the following citation from a speech 
delivered the other day in London by Cardinal 
Lavigerie : 

The men who appear the strongest, and whose escape is to be 
feared, have their hands tied, and sometimes their feet, in such 
fashion that walking becomes a torture to them; and on their 
necks are placed yokes which attuch several of them together. 
They march all day; at night, when they stop to rest, a few 
handfuls of raw sorgho are distributed among the captives. This 
is all their food. Next morning they must start again. But after 
the first day or two the fatigue, the sufferings, and the privations 
have weakened a great many. The women and the aged are the 
first to halt. Then, in order to strike terror into this miserable 
mass of human beings, their conductors, armed with a wooden 
bar to economize powder, approach those who appear to be the 
most exhausted, and deal them a terrible blow on the nape of 
the neck. The unfortunate victims utter a cry, and fall to the 
ground in the convulsions of death. The terrified troop immedi- 
ately resumes its march. Terror has imbued even the weakest 
with new strength. Each time some one breaks down, the same 
horrible scene is repeated. At night, on arriving at their halt- 
ing-place, after the first days of such a life, a not less frightful 
scene awaits them. The traffickers in human flesh have acquired 
by experience a knowledge of how much their victims can en- 
dure. A glance soon shows them who will soon sink from 
weariness; then, to economize the scanty food which they dis- 
tribute, they pass behind these wretched beings and fell them 
with a single blow. Their corpses remain where they fall, when 
they are not suspended on the branches of the neighboring trees; 
and it is close to them that their companions are obliged to eat 
and sleep. But what sleep! it may be easily imagined. Among 
the young negroes snatched by us from this hell and restored to 
liberty, there are some who, long afterward, wake up every night, 
shrieking fearfully. They behold again, in their dreams, the 
abominable and bloody scenes which they have witnessed. In 
this manner the weary tramp continues sometimes for months, 
when the caravan comes from a distance. Their number dimin- 








ishes daily. If, goaded by their cruel sufferings, some attempt 
to rebel or to escape, their fierce masters cut them down with 
their swords, and leave them as they lie along the road, attached 
to one another by their yokes. Therefore it has been truly said 
that, if a traveler lost the way leading from Equatorial Africa to 
the towns where slaves are sold, he could easily find it again by 
the skeletons of the negroes with which it is strewed. 

‘Every minute,” Cameron wrote recently, in a 
magazine, ‘‘a fresh victim is seized on by the slave- 
stealers. Not an hour passes without more than 
fifty being killed or torn from their homes; and dur- 
ing this month of August of which I write, 45,000 
more victims are being added to the number of those 
who appeal to us for aid and protection from some of 
the foulest criminals that ever disgraced the earth.” 

To heal this great open sore-wound of the world, 
why cannot the earnest and high-minded men and 
women of America unite with those of Great Britain 
in endeavoring, if possible, to discover and carry out 
in combination some measures which will effectually 
remove and suppress, during this the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, this horrible scourge of Af- 
rica, and give peace, light, and liberty to the Dark 
Continent. We are, however, strongly opposed to 
employing or introducing military force and meas- 
ures into Africa. We have had, in times past, far 
too much fighting in Africa. We can only advocate 
methods of a moral, religious, and pacific character. 

There are several measures which may with ad- 
vantage be tried. For instance, there is a great 
central highway, some 4,000 miles in length, which 
can be navigated by steamers for the greater part of 
its entire distance, commencing on the Nile at Ber- 
ber, immediately opposite the important port of 
Suakin on the Red Sea, and extending along the 
Nile to the great Equatorial Lakes of Victoria 
Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, and thence on to Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyassa and terminating at the 
mouth of the Zambezi. With the exception of some 
two or three short connecting links of roadway, the 
whole of this vast distance can be cheaply navigated 
by steamboats. 

Great Britain has, during the past fifty years, ex- 
pended vast sums of money in trying to suppress the 
slave-trade by gunboats along the African sea-coast, 
but these efforts have proved ineffectual in stopping 
the internal and external slave-trade. The most 
effectual way, apparently, to grapple with this gigan- 
tic outrage on humanity is to suppress the evil right 
in, at, and through the heart of Africa. And we 
maintain this can be accomplished with comparative 
ease, if only some few earnest Americans will co- 
operate with a few like-minded Englishmen to form 
an Anglo-American association for the suppression 
of the African slave-trade, which shall be consti- 
tuted on such lines as shall secure the cordial sup- 
port and sympathy of the two governments. 

The association would probably look to establish- 
ing, at certain favorable locations along this great 
central highway from the Nile at Berber to the Zam. 
bezi, a police administration, by means of a series 
of stations patrolled in steamboats by specially se- 
lected Anglo-Americans,who would be suitably qual- 
ified for exercising a strong moral influence over 
the peoples of the country in the immediate vicinity 
of the several stations—such a moral force as was em- 
ployed by Messrs. Livingstone, Moffatt, and Gordon. 

There is no nobler and greater work in the world 
than that of unloosening the cruel fetters which hold 
the millions of Africa in chains, and of giving to 
these people the blessings of Christianity and of 
civilization; and if the peoples of the two greatest 
nations in the world, America and Great Britain, 
were to unite in this great work of humanity, would 
not untold blessings be conferred on the world at 
large by the united action of these two nations in 
this glorious work. 

Already preliminary arrangements have been 
made to organize committees of leading and promi- 
nent citizens in the large cities of the United States, 
such as Boston, Washington, New York, Philadel. 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, etc., which shall consider 
and confer as to what action shall be taken to arouse 
public opinion and interest in the African slave-trade 
question, and which shall co-operate with similarly 
constituted committees in Great Britain. 


of 8 Queen Anns Gate, London, S. W. 





PROHIBITION AND PRIZE .FIGHTS. 
{HE strongest argument against prohibition lies in 

the fact that it does not prohibit. Any sensible 
citizen of any largely populated city in the East 
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knows full well that if a prohibition law were passed 
in his State to-morrow, and all license-fees and 
liquor-taxes abolished, the sale of liquor, free, un- 
licensed, and untaxed, would go on without moles- 
tation and without the power to convict the viola- 
tors of the prohibitory law. In the first place, it 
is doubtful if the police would enforce the law if a 
jury could be found to convict, and it is notorious 
that some police-justices would deliberately aid the 
criminal to escape. A prominent newspaper recently 
called attention to the fact that one of the police- 
justices of this city is himself the proprietor of 
several saloons. What hope for the conviction of a 
violator of the prohibition law would there be in his 
court ? 

The success with which the Sullivan-Kilrain prize- 
fight was conducted in spite of official opposition is 
an illustration to the point. The Governors of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana both made an honest effort to 
prevent the contest in either of those States. The 
Governor of Mississippi was especially vigilant and 
earnest in the matter. He issued a number of proc. 
lamations, he offered a large reward for the arrest 
of the fighters, he commanded the sheriffs of the va- 
rious counties to see that the law was not violated, 
and the militia was ordered out. In spite of all 
these precautions the battle took place in the State 
of Mississippi, and the sheriff of the county in which 
the ring was pitched was, according to newspaper re- 
ports, paid from $100 to $250 to withdraw quietly 
from the scene of operations and leave the two hu- 
man brutes to pummel each other as they pleased. 
Now, if in a State where the Governor and the mass 
of the people oppose prize-fighting it is impossible 
to prevent such a fight because the local authorities 
prove derelict, how can it be expected that the sale 
of liquors, secretly as well as openly, can be ab- 
solutely prohibited anywhere ? 

If a public prize-fight in the open air, with a crowd 
of people surrounding it, with seconds and bottle. 
holders and all the attendants of a prize-ring, cannot 
be prohibited, who can stop the dispensing of liquor 
and beer in the back rooms of houses, restaurants, 
and hotels? But, says our prohibition friend, “ Slav- 
ery was abolished by the continued efforts of the 
abolitionist.” True, but not, however, until the hand 
of God himself entered into the contest, and with 
blood and fire and sword blotted out the greatest 
crime that stains the page of American history. 
When municipal misrule is abolished, and decent, 
honest, law-abiding citizens are elected to fill local 
offices, and when public opinion has reached the high 
moral standpoint of the prohibitionist, we may ex- 
pect to see the sale of intoxicating liquors success- 
fully prohibited, That time has not arrived, and it 
will, we fear, never come if the friends of prohibi- 
tion make the woful mistake of fighting all temper- 
ance men who refuse to ally themselves with the 
third-party movement. 


A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION. 

MOVEMENT in favor of restricting the height 
A of buildings in London has just culminated in 
the introduction of a bill in the House of Commons 
which declares that no building except a church or 
chapel shall be erected in any street of less width 
than sixty feet which shall exceed sixty feet in 
height. In other words, the breadth of the street 
shall be the measure of the height to which it shall 
be allowable to raise the houses, except in cases 
where the London County Council may see fit to 
make exceptions to the rule. 

Commenting on the bill, the London Spectator ar- 
gues that a great city like London can only be kept. 
healthy when the number of persons per acre is 
strictly limited so that the inhabitants have the nec- 
essary cubic feet of air apportioned to them; and yet 
it admits that high houses have their benefits, and 
that if they were built only on broad highways, they 
would be very healthy and pleasant to live in. In 
the first place, high buildings must have thick walis 
for strength, but they at the same time afford real 
seclusion from noise and from neighbors. Massive 
buildings are also cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter, and enable those who live on the top floors to es- 
cape the smells and the vapors that rise from the 
streets. 

The Spectator further argues, in favor of the erec- 
tion of buildings eighty feet high on thoroughfares a 
hundred feet wide : From a merely sanitary point of 
view, such buildings would make ideal houses, from 
no portion of which the sun would be excluded, and 
with an abundance of air at the top stories. Such 
wide thoroughfares could be planted with trees, with 
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roadways in the middle, making them not only at- 
tractive, but also less noisy than the paved narrow 
streets of the present day. 

An agitation in favor of similar improvements in 
the City of New York, and in all our large cities, may 
be expected in due time. It was but recently that 
Mayor Grant suggested that in the upper part of 
New York residents should be given more room in 
building, so that the beneficial effects of sunlight 
might be fully enjoyed. In the portion of the city 
now being laid out, new building-regulations could 
with propriety be established, requiring wider thor- 
oughfares and properly constructed dwellings. 


HASTY LEGISLATION. 

HE follies of hasty legislation aye often been illustrated in 

this country, and in two signal instances almost involved 
great financial disturbances. Every one can recall the deter- 
mined effort, coming largely from the West and South, made in 
Congress, fifteen years ago, to inflate the currency, and the effort, 
a little later, to prevent the resumption of specie payments. If 
the inflation bill of 1874 had passed, it is safe to say that resump- 
tion would have been impossible in 1879; but the inflation craze 
was subdued only after a most extraordinary and interesting 
contest. Last year, again, the effort to pass the freer-trade bill, 
under the guise of a revenue-reform measure, came within a few 
votes of succeeding. The damage it would have inflicted on our 
material interests is beyond calculation. The strongest support 
of this legislation came, as did that for the inflation bill, from the 
South and the West. 

It is not always, however, the good fortune of the country to 
escape the evil effects of hasty legislation. It is now experi- 
encing some of these effects. The Interstate Commerce Law was 
demanded by the West, and almost by a solid South. It was 
passed by the votes of Congressmen who knew in their hearts 
that the legislation was unwise and purely experimental, and that 
it possibly involved wide-spread disaster to financial interests, 
but they had not the courage of their convictions, and felt com- 
pelled by fear of public sentiment to vote for the bill. Strangely 
enough, the West is the first to raise any outcry against the new 
law. Chicago merchants find that the long and short haul 
clause, and the discontinuance of special rates for special lines 
of business, shuts them out from a great part_.of their territory. 
Ambitious little Western cities discover that a strict applica- 
tion of the law interferes with their hopes of growth and cal- 
culation for ‘‘ booms.” 

The Tribune recently called attention to the fact that the Rail- 
road Commissioners of Kansas have decided that the merchants 
of Wichita were entitled to special jobbing rates, not lower than 
those given to other places less distant from a common shipping- 
point. The Kansas roads are expected to favor Wichita, but the 
Interstate Act forbids the granting of favors to any class of ship- 
pers or to any community. 

The fruit-growers of California have their complaints. Mer- 
chants midway between Boston and Buffalo complain. Com- 
plaints come from all over the country, but principally from the 
west coast, of the unjust and inequitable operations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law. To add to the interest of the situation, 
the railroads themselves, some of them at least, have been 
brought to the verge of ruin and bankruptcy by the operations of 
this experimental legislation, and their stock- and bond-holders, 
as well as shippers generally, unite in a protest against the law. 
The Senate Committee appointed to inquire into this matter will 
no doubt make an interesting report, and if it proves itself equal 
to the emergency, it will advise the immediate repeal of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, or its amendment by an elimination of 
the long and short haul clause and the provision prohibiting 


pooling. 


MISTAKEN EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY. 
HAT motive prompts the granting of pardons to men who 
have amassed wealth and won notoriety by deliberate and 
off-repeated wrong-doing it is impossible to conceive. For years 
the City of Chicago was in the hands ofa gang of political cor- 
ruptionists. They debauched elections by bribing inspectors as 
well as voters, by manipulating returns, and by frauds of the 
most unblushing character. They were supported in this su- 
premacy of crime and misrule by a number of wealthy gamblers 
who, by controlling elections, won immunity from well-deserved 
prosecution. Joseph C. Mackin was at the head of this miser- 
able crowd of ruffians. When the citizens of Chicago rose in 
their might to scourge out and crush out this infamous business, 
Mr. Mackin was summoned before the grand jury to answer cer- 
tain questions, and deliberately perjured himself in order to pro- 
tect his associates. The perjury was so gross that he was 
promptly indicted for it, and under the pressure of public senti- 
ment was convicted and sentenced to five years in the peniten- 
tiary. 

This was a triumph of those who sought to purge the city of 
‘its foulness and to restore the purity of the ballot. Mackin’s 
iterm of imprisonment would have expired next month, but under 
athe pressure of a petition signed—to their shame—by prominent 
newspaper men and others, Governor Fifer, on the 2d of July, 
pardoned Mackin and sent him out, again a citizen, and not a 
«convict. Not long since the Governor of Indiana pardoned a 
-convict under somewhat similar circumstances, and in several 
:States notable instances of mistaken executive clemency have 
ibeen recorded, 

It is not remarkable, perhaps, that prominent officials, clergy- 
men, and others are found willing to sign petitions for the pardon 
of notorious wrong-doers, for it has come to such a pass that 
almost any signature can be obtained to almost any kind of a pe- 
tition; but it is remarkable that the Governor of Illinois, know- 
ing, as he did, the monstrous character of the outrages upon 
public rights that had been perpetrated from year to year in 
Chicago, should have listened, for one moment, to an application 
to reduce, for eveis‘ one day, the term of Mackin’s sentence. The 
pardon was an act unworthy of the Governor, for it goes far 


toward dissipating the moral influence of a notorious criminal’s 
conviction. 

The men who debauch the ballot escape altogether too fre- 
quently and too easily the punishment they deserve. When a 
long-suffering people in any community rises in its might, drags 
such an offender to the bar and secures his punishment, he 
should certainly be compelled to serve his sentence out to the 
last day. Retribution should be most severe when it overtakes 
a man like Mackin, who gloated over his misdeeds, defied the 
authorities, and reveled in the ill-gotten wealth with which his 
crimes had surrounded him. 


THE SHAH-IN-SHAH. 


HE ways of kings are wonderful, and the ways of those who 

wait on them perhups even more so; but there are degrees 
in waiting. There is something to be said for the waiters of 
London who thought it was worth 7s. 6d. to hand dishes at the 
dinner given to the Shah of Persia, though the usual fee was 5s.; 
but what excuse can be made for the guests who sat at the 
table with the King-of-Kings, Lord of the Lion and the Sun, and 
exhibitor of the short-haired Circassian girl? For Lord Salis- 
bury the infliction was in the strict line of duty. What Russia 
had done England must do, and, if possible, outdo; but social 
London has not had such a lion as the Shah since his visit eleven 
yearsago. None but himself can be his parallel, in this age at 
least, though Peter the Great conducted himself in John Evelyn’s 
house as Nasr-ed-Deen does in the palaces and manors where 
he leaves the strange, invisible perfume of his presence. 

His Circassian girl is probably the most innocent thing about 
him, though the English virtue makes a wry face at the young 
person. It is something that she is young, and the Shah may 
have thought of this when he asked the Prince of Wales, after 
dining two or three times with the same ladies, to order in some 
other women. He is none the less a man of comprehensive 
taste in female beauty. In the diary of his first European tour 
he writes: “I saw some black women of the natives of the 
Jamaica Islands who were very graceful, and who had husbands 
as well. In spite of their black faces, with which they were 
seated in the midst of the fair and rosy-cheeked women of Eng- 
land, they still, through a certain sweetness they had, were very 
coquettish. Their complexions were of the color of raw coffee- 
berries, and they had beautiful curls.” 

There is an occasional flash of light in this king of diamonds, 
and the remnant of mankind not yet absorbed by the Brown- 
ing clubs will cherish his delightful remark, made in French, to 
Browning: “ You are a poet; you have written too many books.” 
People do well to stare at Nasr-ed-Deen, for he is a living fig- 
ure out of Sir Richard Burton’s unexpurgated “ Arabian Nights,” 
and also, it is to be hoped, the last monarch to whom it will 
be given to continue the miserable tradition of Persian misgov- 
ernment, 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Ir the Legislatures of the various States would pass a law 
making it a misdemeanor for railroads to convey pugilists to the 
scenes of prize-fights, it would be impossible for such disgraceful 
contests as that of Sullivan-Kilrain to be held in obscure places, 
It would be impossible to evade the police, outrun the militia, or 
defy the Executive authority. 


SECRETARY WINDOM declares that there is no foundation for 
the reports that the Treasury Department is apprehensive of a 
stringency in the money market. Of the reserve of $59,000,000, 
he says that $45,000,000, including current balances, are in the 
hands of the banks and available for the use of the people, and 
he is unable to discover anywhere indications ofa stringency. He 
adds, by way of emphasizing his opinion, that since he has been 
at the head of the Treasury he has not received half a dozen re- 
quests that the Department would liberate money, and of that 
number two were from the same person. It looks very much as 
if the alarmists who have been trying to work up a financial 
scare have made their facts to order. 


Tue Governor of Mississippi has not abandoned his effort to 
bring the prize-fighters and thcir backers and abettors to justice. 
The managers of the excursion and the fight which took place 
in Marion County in that State have been arrested and held for 
trial, and the sheriff of the county will also, it is said, be ar- 
raigned for receiving a bribe. Proceedings are also to be insti- 
tuted against the railroad which violated the laws of the State by 
carrying the sluggers and their fellow-ruffians to and from the 
scene of the fight. Meanwhile the principals in the disgraceful 
affair have been dodging about the country, in order to escape 
imaginary legal processes, but as yet neither of them has been 
arrested. They should both be subjected to the severest punish- 
ment known to the law. 


THE acquittal of Alderman McQuade, retried at Ballston Spa 
for alleged conspiracy in the Broadway Railway business, was 
expected by every careful observer of the progress of the trial. 
But it is none the less ‘a lame and impotent conclusion.” It 
practically ends the case against the “ boodlers.” The formal- 
ity of trying one or two of the remaining offenders may, indeed, 
be gone through with, but it will be an empty farce, and will 
amount to nothing. There can be no doubt that these failures 
to convict in cases where guilt is obvious, though possibly diffi- 
cult to prove, tend to lower the popular estimate of crime, and 
we need not be surprised if, as the result of this unfortunate 
tendency, public plunderers shall be everywhere emboldened 
and a fresh impulse given to vice of every sort. 





GRAND MASTER WORKMAN POWDERLY, in a recent newsp:per 
article, makes a strong plea to members of the order of which he 
is the head, to take up the subject of ballot reform and refuse 
their support to any and all legislative candidates who will not 
pledge themselves to a policy embodying the essential features of 
the Australian system. Mr. Powderly is strongly impressed with 
the. belief that. there can be no real Jabor legislation until such 
time as working-men shall be free to vote as they please without 
fear of corporation or political intimidation, There is foundation 
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for this belief, but the independence of the voter can never be 
achieved by mere legislation. A secret ballot may be a help in 
that direction, but the real cure for all so-called labor troubles 
lies back of all statutory enactments, and must be found in the 
education and elevation of the working-men themselves, rather 
than in artificial panaceas which altogether fail to toueh thé 
source of the distemper. 
TuE sensible philanthropist does not leave his good intentions 
to be carried out by his executors. He carries them out himself, 
and his personal supervision guarantees them faithful execution. 
One of the most generous of the wealthy men of America is Mr. 
Philip D. Armour, of Chicago. When his brother died, a few 
years ago, he left a moderate sum for charitable purposes. Mr. 
Philip D. Armour promptly added a large amount to the legacy 
and established the Armour Mission. He not only established 
it, but he endowed it with the rents from property which must 
in the end make the endowment very handsome indeed. In ad- 
dition to this pet project of his, Mr. Armour has just purchased, 
for $18,000, a fine piece of property in Chicago upon which he 
will erect a free training-school for children in connection with 
the mission. These are works in the line of practical philan- 
thropy. They do credit to the head and the heart of one of the 
brainiest and most successful business men that the United 
States—we might say, the world—has ever produced. 


WE see by the newspapers that the City of Albany is trying 
to boom its manufacturing interests. We notice, also, that the 
effort does not succeed. This does not in the least surprise us. 
The trouble with Albany is that the policy of its banks is hos- 
tile to business enterprise. In other cities manufacturing indus- 
tries are encouraged by the banks; in Albany no encouragement 
whatever is given to manufacturers by the great majority of these 
institutions. Only two banks in the city employ the means at 
their command in furtherance of its business interests. These 
are the National Commercial and the First National, which freely 
discount commercial paper, and so keep their money in active 
circulation. All the rest of the banks loan most of their money 
on stocks and bonds on call, thus tying up their capital to 
the enormous detriment of local manufacturing and producing 
enterprises. The result is that projectors of enterprises of this 
sort go to Troy, where they can have money accommodation, and 
that city is built up at the expense of the capital of the State. 
There is but one way to cure this condition of affairs, and that is 
this: Let the live capitalists of the city start one, two, or three 
live banks, organize them with wide-awake, sagacious officers, 
and run them on the liberal lines of the two we have named, and 
Albany will speedily have a “boom” which will prove as perma 
nent as it will be genuine. 


Ir an essayist who recently entertained a Chautauqua audi- 
ence with a paper on “Household Economy” is to be depended 
upon, our American housewives are a fearfully extravagant and 
wasteful lot. The essayist in question, a Mrs. Ewing, declared 
that “$20,000,000 would not cover the amount paid annually 
to men for baking bread in New York alone, which any bright 
housewife might bake better herself at home, and $200,000,000 
would be saved if all the matrons in the United States would 
combine to drive men out of this particular industry, for which 
neither nature nor training fitted them.” We may well shrink 
appalled from this frightful picture. But there is worse to come. 
We are actually “ spending over $5,000,000 uselessly every year 
for bluing, and a million families throw away from $25 to $100 
apiece in soap-grease in the same period!” Now, this is truly 
terrible! Just think how much cleaner and sweeter we might 
all of us be if it were not for this waste of grease! But this ter- 
rible woman did not stop with this partial exposure of the frailties 
of our housewives. $he went on to say that we are, besides all 
this, a nation of sinners in this—that we wash our dishes instead 
of draining them; that our wives waste their time in useless 
needle-work; and that we refuse to understand that “six or 
seven people can be fed on the fat of the land at a weekly cost of 
from $1.75 to $2 each!” There are people who will of course de- 
clare that this arraignment of our housekeepers—the women who 
direct our household affairs—is unjust, insisting that none of the 
charges made against them are really true, while many of them 
are ridiculous; but these Chautauqua reformers are, as a rule, a 
very superior sort of creature, and it is a sheer impertinence for 
any common mortal to undertake to dispute their theories. 





THE newspapers of this city, and especially the Sun and 
Times, are taking up with much vigor the suggestion made by 
FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY long ago, in favor of holding the great 
World’s Fair here in 1892. No matter what the residents of 
other cities may say, there will be general concurrence on the 
part of every thoughtful man in the statement that New York 
City is by all odds the best place at which to hold the next Inter- 
national Exposition. It has better railroad facilities, better hotel 
and restaurant accommodations, and more capital than any other 
city in the United States. The Sun estimates the city hotel ac- 
commodations for strangers at over 100,000, with no end of 
lodging and boarding houses, and as many more in the suburbs. 
It is interesting to note that there are 225 regular hotels in New 
York, with an ordinary capacity of 35,000 to 50,000, which can 
be extended fifty per cent. without uncomfortable crowding. In 
addition to these there are 2,500 boarding-houses, with an aver- 
age capacity of twenty-five boarders each, and lodging-houses, 
furnished rooms, restaurants, and small dining-saloons without 
number. The Zimes combats the suggestion that the World’s 
Fair be held in Central Park, and justly holds that no encroach- 
ment on that breathing-spot should be tolerated. Vice-President 
Wall, of the Hotcl-keepers’ Union, thinks the management of the 
International Exposition should be intrusted to a representative 
committee, one member being selected by the hotel men, one 
by the railroad men, another by the dry-goods men, and so on. 
This suggestion has merit, but if it is carried out the news- 
papers should not be overlooked. A good, wide-awake newspaper 
man or two on such a committee is absolutely essential to its 
success, The failure, in part, of the great centennial celebration 
was due, we believe, to the fact that the newspaper men had so 
little directly to do with its management. 
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GLADSTONE’S GOLDEN WEDDING, JULY 25TH —PORTRAIT OF THE “GRAND OLD MAN.” 


MR. GLADSTONE’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


HE golden wedding of Mr. Gladstone, which occurred on the 

26th ult., was an occasion of interest, not only to his imme- 
diate friends in England, but to multitudes of admirers all over 
the world. The event was, of course, marked by notable fes- 
tivities, and if all the good wishes invoked upon the distin- 
guished statesman’s head should come to pass, he would, indeed, 
he the happiest of men. There is a peculiar propriety and sug- 
gestiveness in the observance of an anniversary which, as in 
this case, illustrates those virtues of conjugal love and fidelity 
which are so often thought to be incompatible with great 
genius and lofty station. The world has heard much of the un- 
happy domestic relations of many of its great men; it is a good 
thing to look now and then upon the sweeter and more inspiring 





spectacle of a perfectly happy home, like that of Gladstone, in 
which the most exalted intellect finds strength and repose in the 
love and loyalty of a truly mated heart. Such homes are by no 
means as rare as some imagine; but among them all, none, pers 
haps, has had more of real happiness in it than that which is 
just now illumined by the glories of the golden-wedding apnl- 


versary. 


JOHNSTOWN AS IT IS. 


HE illustrations on pages 436 and 437 vividly depict the 
contrast presented in the main street of Johnstown, Pa., as 
it is to-day and as it was the day after the disaster which prac- 
tically annihilated the town. To one who saw the place just 


after the flood, the progress made in clearing away the wreck 


and restoring the principal street to something like natural con- 


ditions seems truly remarkable. It is true that much remains to 
be done in removing the débris in some parts of the town, and 
that a long time must pass before all traces of the calamity can 
be obliterated; but the people generally are recovering from the 
shock, business is reviving, and Main Street, of which we give an 


accurate picture, abounds in evidences of activity and proofs of 


the awakened hopes of the populace. Of course, the work of re- 
lief is still carried on, but the number of beneficiaries is every 
week diminishing. The work of paying out money relief to the 
sufferers is now gommg forward actively, and the large sum— 
estimated at $1,000,000—which wilt be in this way distributed 
must very greatly stimulate the courage and activity of the 
people. 
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crest, or sail, is raised when the animal wishes to journey, and lowered when port is made and 


anchor. dropped. 





ROSCOE CONKLING’S MONUMENT. 

; ae W= give on this page a picture of the monument just completed at the grave of Roscoe 
x Conkling, in Forest Hill Cemetery, in Utica, N. Y. It stands in the family plot, just north 

of the monument to Horatio Seymour. It is of granite and is in the form ofa sarcophagus, 


a 

. with two heavy bases of cut, unpolished granite, a cubical die with polished columns at each 
corner, and a massive cap surmounting the whole. The die is polished and bears on the east 
side the simple inscription, ‘‘ Roscoe Conkling,” and on the west side, in addition to the name, 
the inscription: “ Born Oct. 30, 1829. Died April 16, 1888.” The design was selected by 
Mrs. Conkling about a year ago. 
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NEW YORK.—THE TOMB OVER THE GRAVE OF ROSCOE CONKLING, 
a IN FOREST HILL CEMETERY, UTICA. 
Puoto By R. T. STRATTON. 
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A REMARKABLE PISCATORIAL SPECTACLE. 


IIE appearance in Great South Bay, off Long Island, a few days since, of a fleet of Portuguese 





men-of-war, so called, created great excitement among fishermen and others. The procession of 
odd, fish-plant creatures sailed up the inlet from the ocean with stately order and precision, as if 
i ‘ “ i 
guided by some human intelligence, presenting a spectacle altogether marvelous and novel. These . ; 


A 


* Portuguese men-of-war” are rare in this vicinity, and usually inhabit the warm seas only. They EW YORK.—THE BETH-EMETH SYNAGOGUE, ON LANCASTER, 
are oval in shape, with cirrous projections on the under side of the body. The creature resembles the SWAN, AND JAY STREETS, ALBANY. ) 
nautilus in size and shape. Its interior is apparently empty, but it has an intestinal canal. Its [SEE PAGE 434.] ; 
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A FLEET OF PORTUGUESE MEN-O-WAR, A SPECIES OF TROPICAL FAUNA, SAILING UP GREAT SOUTH BAY.—Drawn By Josep Becker, 
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ae 
lL 
F in some distant star 
In ether-depths, afar 
Beyond my spirit’s ken, 
Thy mortal birth had been, 
And mine upon this little planet—earth— 
What lack of its completeness! Ah, what dearth 
My being then had known! 
What yearning, voiceless moan 
Of spirit calling ever for its own! 
What unrequited seeking for its kind— 
Something it missed, and blindly groped to find, 
As in a troubled dream the errant mind 
Will darkly wander for—it knows not what— 
Strangely a-search for what it findeth not! 
(Perchance some fancy light, fragment of day-dream coy, 
Some fabric of the memory, treasured joy.) 
What compensation, then, for all life’s dole? 
How should I thus have missed what to the soul 
Makes its dear counterpart—completes the whole! 


II. 
And in that other sphere— 
So far, and yet so near, 
Toward which life’s pathways trend, 
Whose glories sometimes send 
Stray gleams athwart our course—the immortal’s home; 
If I beneath its sunless, heaven-lit dome, 
In every charméd spot 
Seeking, should find thee not, 
With earth all unforgot, 
What gift of Heaven could compensate the loss? 
Nay! All its joys.were naught, its gold but dross, 
Without thee! Leaving all, I'd fly across 
The dark abysms which sever world from world, 
Where planets spun, and blazing comets whirled 
Through the immeasurable and airless space, 
Searching from star to star for thy dear face 
Until I found, though in some darkling sphere, 
Even to Hades’ depths, or otherwhere; 
Then bide with thee, thy joy or woe to share! 
A. GIDDINGS ParK. 








[Copyrighted by the JupeE PUBLISHING ComPANY, 1889.] 
A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE AND 
IN UNIFORM. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ NAPOLEON SMITH.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—(CONTINUED.) 


| HE Mahatma sprung to his side and into 
the open mouth of Cadogan ‘dropped a 
Wa) tiny crimson stream from the vial in his 
N hand, after which Cadogan resumed, in a 
lower tone of voice: 

“T must hasten, and I must put in as 
few and as plain words as possible the 
message I wish you to hear. I have told 
you the motives for my burial and my 
strange experience in the tomb. I will 
tell you now of my life and its failure.” 

“Failure?” repeated the Mahatma, 
with a sneer. 

J “Yes; failure,” answered Cadogan. 
“T am speaking as in the presence of God, and I am now on the 
threshold of eternity. Ofmy birth and lineage I dare not speak. 
Iam under an oath. Of my age I need only say I have lived 
through three dynasties in Europe, and have seen three republics 
born. That is as near to the date of my birth as I dare to come, 
in justice to others. My life has been unique in that I have 
sought to pierce the clouds that encircle the throne of Deity. I 
wished to get into the white light ofeternity while still on earth 

My plan was to prolong life until I had studied and become’ pro- 
ficient in all the religions of earth. Then from the mass I would 
evolve the secret of God. Was itastrange idea? Behold my 
end! My life was sacrificed to this idea I saw men basking in 
the smiles of women, and their natures unfolding in the warmth 
oflove To me it was only the spur which nature had put upon 
the heel of pleasure to drive us to the procreation ofa race. I 
saw babes fondled on the lap of maternity, or dandled on the knee 
of paternity, and my morbid nature saw no more in it than the 
leaping of cubs about their dam. In fact, I dared let no in- 
ferior affection draw me from a contemplation of my problem 

Fool, I had left the feast, to starve in a contemplation of a mi- 
rage. I was a madman, doing a vast business with pebbles for 
coin, while shrewder men took the world’s wealth and bloomed 
and enjoyed as naturally as flowers. From the hint of a God in 
the hewed timber, with eyes of red clay, up to the echoing aisles 
of a cathedral, with its pictured faces, I was after the inner secrets 
of man’s immortality. From the raving, ignorant spiritist, giving 
scandal to the inhabitants of another sphere by calling his inane 
babblings their messages, to the theosophist, with his hints of 
an upper realm and secret force, I sought and pondered their 
words, and I weighed carefully every idea presented. I feered 
into the cell of the monastic recluse, and listened to his scourge 
and prayer Long years I sat at the feet of the occult student, 
and found every word that had a meaning in the transmitted 
knowledge of the ages. My life has been a failure.” 

“A failure?” again hissed Humi. 

“Yes; a failure,” said Cadogan, ‘TI was only a greater fool 
because more persistent and better equipped. What has been 
the curse of man? Is it not the search for the supernatural ? 
What has built martyr-fires, and furnished fagots for the burn- 
ing of witches? What has made the miracle the weapon of the 
Church and the excuse for tyranny? What, in modern times, has 
been the recruiting-station of the insane asylum but this cursed 
longing for something incomprehensible—the spiritists, the curers 
by faith, the healer by Christian science? There is nothing super- 
natural, nor ever was,” 

The Mahatma stooped and peered into Cadogan’s face, and 
then muttered a warning in a strange language, Cadogan said: 






“Do not fear. I remember my oath; but I must tell my mes- 
sage more hastily. I am growing weak again. What is super- 
natural? Something we do not now comprehend. Here is a 
mist all over the valley. You are strangers here, but I am at 
home. As we stand amid the mist I say, ‘ Yonder is a mountain. 
Over there is a forest, and just beyond rolls a river.’ You wait 
and watch; soon the mist rises and you see the mountain I 
described, and the forest and the river. Was there a miracle 
there? No; but I had seen them, and you had not until the 
mist arose. The miracle of to-day becomes the toy of the school- 
boy to-morrow. What the Indian feared as God becomes the 
lighter of lamps and the ringer of bells for man a few years later. 
To Franklin a discovery, to us a useful force. What is the mir- 
acle? Something above natural laws. Then in that sense there 
is no miracle, nor ever was, for nothing can be above natural 
laws. God is natural law. What can be above God? I have been 
a theosophist. You ask me of my own mysterious acts. Well, 
the theosophist uses more of the laws of nature than another 
man—that is all. See, in one age the natives of an island eat the 
fruit of a tree. The white man comes and finds a fortune in the 
wood of the tree; a few years later and another finds fibre for 
paper in its leaves; and so God's laws are revealed.” 

“ Where, then, is truth?” asked Hugh Mallon. 

Cadogan bowed his head and said: 

“Tn the Son of God—in the Son of Mary. Jn Him was the life, 
and the life was the light of men. He was the true light.” 

“Traitor! Coward!” screamed the Mahatma, pointing his 
finger. 

“Wait,” said Cadogan, raising his hand. “What we call 
miracle, and what may have occurred in the life of the Nazarene, 
was what perfected man may yet do. Abide in Him. Study 
that morality which was the life-force of the religion of Christ 
Love and be loved. Gather children like olive-plants at your 
table, and let no ignis-/atuus draw you into the pursuit of dreams 
and visions. Oh}! wasted life, I leave thee behind. I pierce the 
future only with a thought. I am a planet erratic in its course, 
scorning the orbit where it might have swung through its little 
circle in freedom, joy, and light, and plunging in its ambitious 
flight into the absorbing furnace-fires of its central sun, to be 
quenched forever. Wait, I will tear aside the gaudy curtains 
which bedeck the shrine of our mystic craft, and show you the 
living lie of our priesthood. Theosophy is also a fraud, and I will 
tell you, ere I die, its most precious secret.” 

His voice was a scream, and his long, meagre arm was lifted 
in denunciation, while his bird-like talons clutched at the air—his 
face working in the madness of a thwarted and deceived search 
and the disgust of an exposed fraud. 

The Mahatma knelt down, and in a serpentine crawl ap- 
proached his couch. 

“ Master!” he cried, “ be silent.” 

“T will not, Humi,” cried Cadogan. “I see behind me the 
wasted years, the nights of study, the weariness of deprivation, 
and the world shall know that the simple faith of the child 
which the Nazarene set in their midst brings more peace than all 
the wisdom of men. Leave me, Humi?” 

“The master is weary,” said the dark Mahatma, and he put 
his hand upon his breast and pressed him back upon the couch. 
The great soul then left the frail body in reality. A gasp heaved 
the breast twice, the limbs quivered, the hands crossed the 
breast, and Cadogan was dead. In a moment after he had ceased 
to breathe, every indication of decay had commenced. It was hor- 
rible. We looked up, and the East-Indian was gone. We ran 
to the door of the grotto, and could see no one in any direction 
resembling him. We came back and stood in a group, looking 
down upon the dead. A single spot of blood upon the white 
shroud attracted the attention of the English lawyer. He 
stooped over and looked more closely at the breast of Cadogan. 
He turned back the shroud and saw something gleaming on the 
left breast. With a gentle touch he drew out a long needle of 
gold, which had, with a firm, strong hand, been driven through 
Cadogan’s heart He never told the secrets of his occult school, 
and the Mahatma Humi, search as we would, was never seen 
again in America, 





CHAPTER XXIV.—END, 

dé HIS is a beautiful world” Iwas speaking to Lucy Mal- 

lon, who stood at my side in the open door of the farm- 
house It was a late autumn day, when all the beauty of expir- 
ing summer seemed to be compressed into one royal day of 
beauty before its abdication and the coronation of winter Such 
a day is like a partiag kiss of young love. All the meaning of a 
hundred caresses is manifested in this last embrace. A white 
mist was rising from the Harpeth River and curtaining the edge 
of the forest below us. The shrill call of the blue-jay came with 
a sort of disturbing mockery on the beautiful seene. Down on the 
smooth, white pike the heayy-laden wagons made a musical echo 
against the woods. From the corn-field on the hill-side came the 
sweet, mellow baritone ofa negro at his morning toil. 

“This is a beautiful world,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Lucy, pressing more closely to my side and look- 
ing up in my face: ‘and I have been reading the books Cadogan 
gave me One of them, written by an English sage, has some- 
thing to say about man’s happiness depending on his adjustment 
to his environment. Doesn’t it seem to you, dear, that man, in his 
eager search for hidden knowledge, gets away from his environ- 
ment, and, instead of hanging like a star supported by mutual 
attractions, plunges into darkness and despair? Hence the in- 
sanity, the suicide, the terror, and the stress of modern life?” 

“You are right, darling,” I said. ‘‘ Would to God we might, 
as a race, measure our capabilities and curb our desires so as to 
live as simply and as sweetly as the antediluvians of whom we 
read—tents and flocks, and morning and evening prayers, and 
simple food and long life.” 

“T think I understand you,” said Lucy. “I have brooded 
over the dark sayings and subtile reasonings of Cadogan until 
life became a curse instead of a blessing; but I am a real woman, 
I find, and in your love and care I find the present so happy 
that I shall not search the future for its meaning,” and her arms 
encircled me in a loving embrace. 

“ And I shall be satisfied with my environment while wrapped 
in your arms,” I replied, as I bent and kissed the full, red lips 
and pressed the rare, womanly form to my breast, 
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“Tf you are going to the station in the conveyance of Sam 
Johnson, you will have to hurry and get on your wraps,” said 
the cheery voice of old Hugh Mallon, behind us. 

Sure enough, Sam was turning into the yard from the pike. 
Sam was getting very fat, and stories had been told of his sleep- 
ing on the seat of his wagon and the mules arriving at the 
station, turning up to the platform, and then backing the wagon 
up against the steps with such force as to hurl the sleeping 
driver off his seat backward, to the intense amusement of the 
boys and passengers. 

But Sam was wide-awake now, flicking the off mule with 
his whip, and soliloquizing as he stopped at the door: 

“Dass w’at I said. Dat off mule he dess laik some folks 
w’at I seen. He got so much lookin’ ’roun’ to do, an’ pickin’ 
weeds side cb de track, an’ kickin’ flies off wid his hine foot, dat 
he doan’ sea’cely know whar’s he gwine. An’ dat nigh mule, 
yo’ hear me, he jess gwine right along an’ ten’ ter his bizness 
an’ git fat. But mow, w’en he got any kickin’ to do, he jess lose 
a day an’ ’ten’ ter dat kickin’, W’y, boss, I done seed him kick 
de cushion off a back seat an’ nebber skin a heel.” 

“*Good-morning, Sam,” I suid. ‘ We are off for a trip to the 
North, and then we shall settle down here in old Tennessee. No 
one could take us to the depot but you, Sam.” 

“Much ’bleeged, boss, an’ I wish yo’ much joy an’ a long 
life an’a large fambly; but yo’ tell Miss Lucy to hurry up er 
de post-office will be late.” 

‘Here she comes,” and radiant in her imposing beauty, as 
dressed for an introduction to my Northern friends, the pure, 
sweet lily I have plucked in the South comes forth. A kiss for 
old Mr. Mallon, who stands leaning on his staff, and then she 
touches her cheek with her handkerchief to dry a falling tear. 
A spring into the waiting wagon and we are off. Only for a 
time, though. I have bought an interest in some of the great 
factories how rearing in Nashville of the new South. I have a 
home in the new Nashville, with its clanging bells and roaring 
steam and screaming trains. I shall soon be back in the centre 
of these new interests, and Lucy will have a home for her father. 

“Stop at the cave, Sam.” 

Sam nodded his head affirmatively, and we pulled out into the 
road. I wished to keep up the conversation, and said: 

‘‘ Sam, are you trying to get a pension, or bounty? I see that 
a new law entitles the colored troops to come in for equal 
honors and emoluments.” 

“ W'at’s dat lass word you said, boss ?” 

‘“* Emoluments, perquisites, rights,” I said. 

“ Now yo’s a-shoutin’, boss. I got ’um, all ob dem ‘molu- 
ments. I’s de freest nigger yo’ ebber seed.” 

“ But, Sam, if you were wounded or injured in the war you 
can also get a pension.” 

Sam reached out and flicked the off mule so that his atten- 
tion was secured for several minutes, as was evinced by his 
active tail and expressive ears. Then Sam said, in a thoughtful 
tone: 

* Dat’s whar I made a turble mistake.” 

“ What do you mean? What mistake, Sam?” 

“T done forgot to be swored into de army.” 

“Forgot to be sworn it?” I repeated. 

‘Dass w’at I said. I jess hung aroun’ like a wart on a gum- 
tree, un fout un fout fur de Union an’ save de declaration ob de 
Nunited States an’ fo’git to sw’ar in.” 

I saw instantly the ridiculous fact that Sam had never been 
in the army only as a camp follower, and was occupying his en- 
viable position of hero among his followers only on suffcrance 
I smothered my laughter and said; 

“ Sam, have you a watch?” 

“ No, sah; de ole woman got a clock dat nebber fails.” 

* Well, Sam, you will never get a pension. Your remissness 
in swearing in and carelessness in not getting a discharge will 
invalidate your claim; but you were a brave man and a good 
man, and in recognition of your heroism I give you my watch 
Tell any one who asks about it that Mr. Travis gave it to you for 
honorable conduct.” 

The lines were laid on the dash-board and the watch accepted 
with breathless gratitude. Sam said no word, but silently ad- 
justed the chain over his vest, and tradition says that forever 
after the mail was mcre promptly delivered, and the watch will 
be handed down to succeeding generations with gradually ac- 
cumulating stories of heroism 

“ Heah we is at de cave, sah.” 

Preparations are being made for sealing it forever Work- 
men are walling up the door. An iron plate, containing the 
names of the occupants, is to be imbedded in the stone But 
first we are to consign to the tomb all that links our lives to the 
past. We lift a package from the wagon and look silently upon 
it. Lucy’s eyes have in them a mist, but mine are clear. I feel 
that a dark, mysterious influence is now to be taken out of the 
life of one I love. It is a knapsack we are to place in the tomb 
beside the form of he who bore it The weary feet are still 
now, and pain and travail no longer mar the face of he who 
wondered so long at the mystery of life. The gentle heart, 
broken with the woes of men; no longer throbs at the woes of 
life In the life he now lives he has found the secret earth could 
not reveal Was he wise in his search? God knows. Was it 
heroie to shun all earth’s allurements in the search of spiritual 
truths? God knoweth I lay the knapsack at his side, while the 
workmen stand with bared and bowed heads. So shall all our 
burdens sometime lie beside us, unnoticed, and perishing as our 
bodies. The outer sunlight woos us We remember the pleas- 
ures God has spread for us We spring into our seats and turn 
to the realities of life, leaving the dreams and reveries, the mad- 
ness and delirium, in the shadow of the grave where we leave 


‘ ’ 
Cadogan’s knapsack oun um 


A BEAUTIFUL SYNAGOGUE, 
HE Beth-Emeth Synagogue, recently dedicated at Albany, 
N. Y., is one of the finest buildings of its character ever 
erected in the United States. It is situated at the corner of Lan- 
caster, Swan, and Jay Streets. The ground was broken for it 
on August 11th, 1886, and the corner-stone was laid November 
24th, 1887, The building has a frontage on Lancaster and Jay 
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Streets of 99 feet, and 149 feet on Swan Street. Difficulty was 
found in securing a solid foundation, as the lot formed part of a 
great hollow through which ran a living creek. The hollow had 
been filled in about 1854, and a solid foundation was secured 
only by driving piles from 20 to 25 feet deep, until the original 
hard ground was reached. There are 1,256 piles from 10 to 12 
inches in diameter. Just over these was laid the first base- 
course of concrete, and on this concrete the first base-course ot 
stone, some of them weighing nearly three tons. With the con- 
crete course, five courses in all were laid, until the main founda- 
tion-walls of the building commenced. On this solid foundation 
a beautiful structure has been erected. In the basement is a 
Sunday-school room, seating a thousand persons, and six small 
class-rooms with movable partitions; also a trustees’ room, with 
janitor’s apartments, library and reading-room, a ladies’ sewing- 
room, hal], and storage-apartment, boiler-room, closets, ete. The 
entrance to the church-floor proper is from Lancaster Street. 
There are three openings, each 12 feet wide. The auditorium is 
100 feet long and 84 feet wide. It has five aisles, the centre one 
54 feet wide, and 220 pews of oak, with carved ends, name-plates, 
book-racks, and hat-racks. The room will seat 1,400 persons, 
and with the galleries the auditorium seats over 1,700 people. 
The seats are placed in circular form, all facing to the centre ot 
the pulpit platform. There are two handsomely carved oaken 
reading-desks, A shrine containing the sacred rules of the law 
is placed on the platform. It is of oak, handsomely carved by 
hand. The shrine has a panel of stained opalescent glass, which 
is illuminated at night by gas. Directly in front of the shrine is 
the perpetual lamp, which, having been lit on the dedication day, 
will remain burning constantly. On either side of the platform 
are small rooms for the use of the rabbi. The organ-gallery, 
with seats for 100 singers, is over the pulpit. The organ is 
beautifully incased in oak, and is handsomely decorated. On 
either side of the organ-loft are comfortable small apartments. 
The ceiling and woodwork generally are of oak, carved in beauti- 
ful designs. From the four columns in the audience-room spring 
eighteen magnificent arches, all handsomely carved, In the cen- 
tre of the ceiling is a beautiful skylight of opalescent glass, 24 
feet square, All the gas-fixtures are of special design, borrowed 
from the ancient, unique, Hebrew Sabbath-lamp. The Lancaster 
and Swan Street fronts are entirely of Long Meadow brown- 
stone, and on the west and south side part is of pressed brick. 
Over the entrance-doors are the Hebrew words, carved into the 
stone, ‘‘ For My House shall be a house of peace for all people.” 
The principal tower is 20 feet square and 130 feet high. The 
cost of the building was over $200,000, and the architect was 
Adolph Fleischmann, of Albany. The congregation of Beth- 
Emeth is one of the wealthiest in the State, comprising all of the 
leading Jewish families of the City of Albany, many of them ot 
large wealth and social distinction. 


THE TRUST-.STOCK CRAZE IN WALL 
STREET. 

N the stock market, as elsewhere, there are but two ways of 
learning something—one by paying for your own experience, 
the other by profiting by the experiences of others and at their 
expense. Very few are capable of profiting by the second ex- 
pedient. Nearly every person must pay for his or her own ex- 
perience. Occasionally, however, we find a shrewd, long-headed, 
deliberate-minded conservative, who never “ plunges,” and who 
never even goes across the border into, any unknown territory 
without first knowing precisely the lay of the land and having the 
guide-book and the map of it both well studied, In my com- 
ments on the Wall Street situation, printed on the 13th of July, 
and written several days before the date of publication—as every- 
thing else is necessarily written that appears in these columns—I 
uttered a note of warning against the Trust stocks. I take the 

liberty of reprinting my closing caution. It read as follows: 


It is the duty of the self-respecting broker and banker, as well 
as of the newspaper-writer, to put these facts plainly before the 
public, and to demand that the truth be known regarding the 
capital of these Trust concerns, the basis of their capitalization, 
their earning capacity, their expenses, and the prospects of meet- 
ing competition as well as of paying dividends. I have only to 
say to the investor who may be tempted by this crazy desire to 
invest in Trusts, that he should beware, especially of the vari- 
ous new securities of this kind that have been, or are about to 
be, foisted on Wall Street. At such a time even conservative 
brokers are carried away in the whirl of speculation, and are not 
competent, honestly and frankly, to advise their friends and out- 
siders. Let investors look at the situation precisely as it is, and 
follow the rule of making no investment on a blind speculation, 
but rather accept the smaller profit that is safe and sure. 


How timely these words were, and how much money they 
saved to those who heeded them, is shown by a comparison or 
the prices of Trust securities on the date when I wrote and the 


week following. I put the figures side by side. 
July 6th. July 13th 
5356 


American Cotton-oil Trust Company......... 567% 

American Cattlo Trust. ....-cccccccccssceccce 184% 16 
National Lead Trust. ......... ... aueheanne 3514 21g 
Sugar Refining Company...... el aeaatastweed 11734 10844 


Whatever manipulation may do hereafter for the Trust stocks, 
it stands to reason that the Stock Exchange owes a simple duty 
to the investing public, as well as to itself, and that is to follow 
my advice and drop every stock, listed or unlisted, that hesitates 
to publish its capitalization, its earnings, and its expenses. It is 
safe to shun stocks of any kind concerning the management and 
the business of which secrecy is observed. Jay Gould has 
always been noted for the skillfulness with which he has with- 
held from the public the secrets of his book-keeping. The Van- 
derbilts, especially in late years, have pursued directly the op- 
posite course The earnings of their railways are regularly 
printed—possibly because the law of the State requires it. 

With some knowledge ofthe results of the craze in mining 
stocks eight or nine years ago, and the tremendous losses that 
followed the ballooning of various pot-holes in Colorado, Nevada, 
and California, I felt it a duty to the public to warn them against 
the Trust or “ Industrial ” stocks, simply because they were being 
placed upon the market and exploited much as these mining hum- 
bugs had been. Eight or nine years ago it was the easiest thing 
in the world to “list” a mining stock and sell it to the public at 
from $5 to $10 a share, when intrinsically it was not worth 25 


cents a share. In fact, some of the stocks that went as high as 
$20, eight or nine years ago, can to-day be bought in limitless 
quantities all the way from 2 to 20 cents. When any conserva- 
tive investor was approached by these mining sharks and asked 
to load up with a stock which he was told was sure to make him 
rich, and when he inquired the location of the mine, its resources, 
its output, and its profits, he obtained nothing but generalities in 
reply, or flaming prospectuses with wonderful stories of what 
was expected to be done “if”— always a big “if’—the vein 
held out and the assays continued favorable. 

It is clearly the duty of the Legislature to step in and protect 
an altogether too confiding public from the rapacity and greed, 
not only of mining sharks, but also of the Trust and even the 
railway sharks, We have laws upon the statute-books, passed 
within the past few years, giving stockholders of mining corpo- 
rations some redress from wrongs done to them. We have com- 
missioners which oversee the operations of railroads in the State, 
though they have no supervision over outside corporations, but 
nothing has been done to protect investors from sharpers who 
have “Industrial” securities to foist upon them. 

Now that, under the pressure of public opinion, Trusts have 
been obliged to reveal their outstanding capital, we find that 
single revelation resulted in a general selling out of these stocks 
on Wall Street. When public opinion, re-enforced as it will be, 
next winter, by a wide-spread protest against the rise in the 
price of sugar, demands of the New York Legislature such con- 
trol of Trusts as will give the people some protection from the 
vampires of Wall Street, we shall see a general unloading of the 
Trust stocks. It is an outrage on investors, not to mention spec- 
ulators, to permit dealings on the Stock Exchange in Lead Trust 
certificates, for instance, under the misapprehension as to the 
amount of those certificates that has been issued. Many p.tr- 
chased them at 30 and over, under the impression that less than 
$50,000,000 was the total capitalization of the Lead Trust. A 
recently published statement showed that the certificates out- 
standing aggregated $83,000,000 in value, while those of the 
Sugar Trust were over $49,000,000, of Cotton-seed Oil over 
$42,000,000, the Distillers about $30,000,000, and the Cattle 
Trust only $13,000,000. This revelation was sufficient to de- 
moralize the market. What would have followed had the banks, 
as they would have been justified in doing, thrown out all the 
Trust certificates wherever they had been received as collaterals 
of loans? It may be depended upon that if the money market 
hardens, the Trust stocks will be rejected by the banks. Some 
of them are already rejected by the most conservative financiers, 
and the day is not far distant when all of them will be scanned 
with the closest scrutiny. 

It is a commentary on the methods that prevail in some of our 
banking institutions that they accepted Lead Trust certificates as 
collaterals for loans at a time when even the banks themselves 
could not ascertain the outstanding capital of this Trust. Ifa 
financial crash should come, it is safe to mark banks thus loosely 
managed as among the first that would be obliged to close their 
doors. 

The railroad situation continues in status quo; in other words, 
it is in the power of almost any of the trunk lines, or some of 
the minor corporations, at any hour, to give aid and comfort to 
the bears by deliberately cutting rates, withdrawing from agree- 
ments, and upsetting things generally. This is the condition 
that confronts Wall Street, and I might add that it is a condition, 
not a theory, that at present sorely perplexes investors and 
simply paralyzes speculation. JASPER, 








A CHRISTIAN TRIBE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


LETTER has been received by the Paris Geographical Society 
announcing that Count Teleki, who, a while ago, discovered 
the big Lake Basso-Narok in East Central Africa, had found a 
Christian tribe to the north of this lake They live about 300 
miles south-west of Abyssinia, in latitude 5° N, No white man 
or native missionary has ever been among them, so far as they 
know, and Count Teleki is the first to give any information about 
them. He believes that at some distant period in the past thoy 
have had relations with the Christian Abyssinians. 

About 800 years ago a princess of the Jewish faith drove out 
the reigning dynasty in Northern Abyssinia, and for a century 
the Christians were bitterly persecuted. It is thought probable 
that during this era some Abyssinian families escaped to the 
south and founded Christian colonies, from whom sprung the 
Christian natives whom Teleki has found surrounded on all sides 
by paganism. Their religion is avery debased form of Christian- 
ity, but considerable New Testament history has been handed 
down to them in traditions, and they have a priesthood, the cross, 
and other emblems of Christianity. 


MR. BLAINE’S WASHINGTON HOUSE 

HE Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Times 

writes as follows of Secretary Blaine’s new-old house, now 
in course of reconstruction: ‘“ A fine residence, indeed, this great 
old square house, endowed with that admirable arrangement— 
almost peculiar, I think, to Southern architecture—an adjoining 
house, wherein the servants are lodged. It 1s understood that 
Mr. Blaine is spending $10,000 on the improvements of the old 
Seward house. It is but reasonable to suppose that he gets the 
premises at a low rate of rental, They were the very acme of 
dilapidation, Now everything is brought up to date in the most 
charming manner, The White House as decorated by Tiffany 
for President Arthur is a standard of instruction for Washington 
constructors, The groined arches of the ceiling of the East 
Room have been reproduced in Mr. Blaine’s dining-room and 
library, The drawing-rooms are on the second floor, The ghost 
of Seward would fail to recognize the chamber in which he fell 
beneath the malefactor’s knife. That apartment and the adjoin- 
ing one have been thrown into a large oblong salon, adorned 
with slender Corinthian columns, mantel-pieces of carved woods, 
tiled hearths, and beveled looking-glasses, The wood-work will 
all be painted white, and the walls will be papered a pale terra- 
cotta, with a frieze of gold and red combined in a bold, conven- 
tial pattern, Bath-rooms, housekeeper’s closets, butler’s pantries, 
and cooking-ranges of the most approved pattern are valuable if 
homely auxiliaries to the salient beauties of the home,” 
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PERSONAL. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
President Patton of Princéton. 


Ex-CONGRESSMAN RoswE tu G. Horr of Michigan has declined 
the appointment of Consul to Valparaiso. 


THE Prohibitionists of New Jersey have nominated Mr. George 
La Monte as their candidate for Governor. 


TuE Medical Society of South Carolina has expelled Dr. T. B. 
McDow, the murderer of Captain Dawson, 


It is said that ex-Secretary Bayard will be the next Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Delaware. 

CapTaIn DANIEL APPLETON has been unanimously elected 
colonel of the New York Seventh Regiment, 


At Lake Maxinkakee, Marmont, Indiana, the other Sunday, 
20,000 people listened to a sermon by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 


BuFFAaLo Bitt is living luxuriously in Paris, He has fitted 
up a suite of handsome apartments in which he entertains in 
regal style. 

Joun E. Burton, known as the Gogebic Iron King during the 
mining craze two years ago, has made an assignment. Mis lia- 
bilities are stated at $825,000. 


Sir JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, the British Minister, has returned 
to England, where he will remain until October, when he will re- 
turn to this country, bringing his family with him. 


BisHop McQuaIp, of Rochester, who has just returned from a 
visit to the Pope, says the talk about an American Pope as the 
successor of Pope Leo was treated as a rare joke among the 
cardinals at Rome. 

Mr. Coauncey M. Depew is having a most enjoyable outing 
in England. He has been entertained by some of the most dis- 
tinguished personages of London, but doesn’t forget anywhere 
that he is an American. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON is a regular attendant at the little 
chapel at Deer Park when staying at that resort. Ona recent 
Sabbath, when the service was conducted by an Episcopalian 
divine, he partook of the communion. 


GENERAL BOULANGER, Count Dillon, and Henri Rochefort 
have issued a manifesto to the French people, denouncing “ the 
absurd calumnies concocted by Ministers convicted of peculation.” 
They accuse the Ministers of being suborners of perjury. 


Proressor ALBION W. SMALL, professor of history at Colby 
University for eight years past, has been elected president of that 
institution. He is thirty-five years old, the youngest president 
the college has ever had, and the only graduate of the college 
who has held the chair. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON may never sing in public again. During 
a recent illness in Paris she was troubled with deafness and loss 
of memory, from which she has not yet recovered. The furniture 
of her house in London has been removed to Paris, where she 
and her husband will in future make their residence. 


D. D. MAPEs, a graduate of Columbia College, New York, has 
taken the Edinburgh University medal for proficiency in the 
study of anatomy. His rating was ninety-five per cent. of the 
available marks, Douglas Ewell, also a graduate of Columbia 
College, stood third in the class, his percentage being ninety- 
three, 

PROFESSOR JOHN P. Sousa, leader of the Marine Band at 
Washington, has been for several years engaged in collecting the 
national airs of various countries in both hemispheres, and has 
about completed the task They will be published by authority 
of the Navy Department, and will be the only publication of the 
kind in the world. 


Horatio P. HowArp, a bright young colored man of New 
Bedford, Mass., has been awarded a position in the United States 
Naval Office. Mr. Howard passed a fine examination, as may be 
judged from the fact that the eligible list has 150 names on it. 
His papers are regarded as models of excellence. Mr. Howard 
was sworn in and received a position with a salary attached of 
$1,000 a year. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH Capy Stanton retains a wonderful amount 
of vitality after a long life of activity as the leading champion of 
woman suffrage in the United States. Mrs. Stanton is in the 
seventy-fourth year of her age, and it is just about half a century 
since she first became an advocate of woman’s rights. She and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony have worked together for the greater 
part of that time 

Mr. PARNELL’s recent visit to Scotland was attended by cor- 
dial demonstrations of welcome from the people. At Edinburgh, 
where the freedom of the city was conferred upon him, the Corn 
Exchange was packed to the doors, while hundreds were unable 
to gain admittance The Ear! of Aberdeen was in the chair, Mr. 
Parnell was given an enthusiastic reception, the immense audi- 
ence rising and cheering for several minutes Deputations from 
all the Liberal societies in Scotland presented addresses. 


Ove of the best novels of the season is * The Last of the Van 
Slacks,” by Edward S. Van Zile, the brilliant paragrapher of the 
World. Not only is the plot strong and ingenious, but the story 
is well told, some of its descriptive parts being especially fine. 
This is particularly true of the closing chapters, in which a dra- 
matic situation is treated with rare descriptive power. Incident- 
ally, the book deals some heavy blows at prohibition and a rem- 
edy for the ills of intemperance. Mr. Van Zile may felicitate 
himself upon having produced a book which is sure to be widely 
read and enjoyed. 

THE nasty Sharon divorce case is xt last probably ended, the 
California Supreme Court having given a decision which denies 
to Sarah Althea the rights of property of a wife. The Court 
holds that there is no evidence that the persons lived together as 
is usual with married people. On the contrary, their marriage 
was secret, and the relations sustained by Sarah toward Sharon 
were those ofa mistress. Consent to marry is not sufficient un- 
der the code, but must be followed by the mutual assumption of 
marriage rights and duties, This is the gist of the decision which 
dealt a death-blow to secret marriage not solemnized by Church 
or State, 
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THE PLACE. 


HIS is the very spot where first we met— 
A stretch of lawn, amidst encircling trees. 
‘Twas here she sat, reclined at lovely ease, 
Reading the tale of Gareth and Lynette. 
I hear the murmur of the maples yet, 
The rippling of their leaves upon the breeze ; 
I catch the far-off glint of sparkling seas ; 
I smell the odors of the mignonette. 


But that soft sorrow lies upon the place 
Of hope departed. She’s no longer here, 
Nor shall I ever find her, far or near, 
Who turns from me the sweetness of her face. 
Naught lingers but that dim and wistful grace 
Of vanished dreams, that wakes the silent tear. 
, JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A KING’S PET CROCODILES. 


By Davin KER. 

inh. EOPLE come out here and fire at a crocodile and miss 

it, and then go home and say it’s bullet-proof,” said my 

cousin, Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, the famous “lion- 
killer” of South Africa. The “bullet-proof” theory, at which 
the great hunter laughed, would have little chance against the 
fire-arms of the present day; but no one can pity the ‘“ Timsach ” 
(as the Arabs call this river- pirate), for a more hideous com- 
bination of cowardice and ferocity, vast destructive power and re- 
volting physical ugliness, does not exist on the face of the earth. 

Moreover, the crocodile is so skilled at “ playing ’possum” 
that, like his terrible cousin, the ground-shark of the Red Sea, he 
is often felt before he is seen. In the Nile or the Ganges (as I 
can testify from personal experience) you may at any moment see 
a floating log—as you think—drifting slowly toward you with 
the current; and you will probably pay no particular attention to 
it until it comes within twenty feet or so, when it whirls round 
suddenly and darts straight at you with a rush that lashes the 
muddy water into yellow foam, revealing all in one moment the 
scaly, mud-plastered body, huge notched tail, horny snout, and 
small, cunning, cruel eye of the crocodile! 

But of all the “ crocodile experiences ” which have fallen to 
the lot of Mrs. Ker and myself, the most memorable was cer- 
tainly that which befell us in the Hindoo city of Jeypoor, or Jy- 
poor, on our way along the edge of the great north-western 
desert of India. 

“ Now I think of it,” said Mrs. Ker, as we sat at breakfast in 
the veranda of the snug little “‘ Kaiser-i-Hind (Empress of India) 
Hotel,” upon the steps and balustrades of which the drifting 
sand of the desert had crusted itself like brown sugar, “this is 
the place where the reigning Maharajah * is said to keep a tank 
full of pet crocodiles in his palace, just as an Englishman might 
keep a basin of gold-fish.” 

“]T wonder if he throws them a man every now and then, to 
keep them in condition,” suggested I. “Ifso, I hope they make 
an exception in favor of newspaper correspondents and reviewers, 
as being in the ‘chawing-up’ line like themselves; but as a 
kind critic was graciously pleased to observe that no man alive 
could swallow my stories, perhaps a crocodile may not be able 
to swallow them either. Anyhow, we must go and see.” 

We did so, and saw, during our inspection of the town and 
palace, quite enough to have satisfied us, even if we had not 
seen the Maharajah’s charming pets at all. The whole city 
looked just like a huge piece of confectionery, the houses being 
all bright pink, with snow-white cornices, so as to give the exact 
effect of an endless perspective of monstrous wedding-cakes, re- 
cailing so forcibly the German legend of the, bread-and-butter 
house, with its cake roof and sugar windows, that I felt half 
inclined to break off a piece of the nearest building and begin 
to eat. 

In front of the splendid hospital built by the Maharajah in 
honor of his friend, Lord Mayo (murdered by a Moslem “natic 
in 1874, while Viceroy of India), extended a spacious and well- 
kept garden, on a broad patch of smooth, green turf, in the 
centre of which two native * elevens” were playing a Hindoo 
cricket-match. The extraordinary antics of the players—who 
had evidently just begun to learn the game—and the wondering 
comments ofthe puzzled spectators (who were divided in opinion 
between supposing all the performers to be stark mad and re- 
garding the whole affair as some peculiar religious ceremony) set 
us both laughing till we could hardly stand; but just then there 
came an interruption which made us grave enough. 

A thin, care-worn man, in the dress of an ordinary Hindoo 
peasant, followed by five or six others who seemed to be his 
friends, approached us with a low salaam, and holding up the 
wasted, sickly-looking child that he carried in his arms, en- 
treated me to heal it with a touch—a feat which he evidently 
thought quite within the power of one of the wonder-working 
“Inggrez Sahib-l6g” (English masters). 

The poor fellow’s imploring look, and the silent, wistful ap- 
peal in the hollow eyes of the poor little sufferer itself, made me 
long for the power of working miracles as I had never longed 
for it in my childish readings of the healing exploits of mediaeval 
saints or magicians. With some difficulty I contrived to explain 
wo the afflicted father that I was no “ Hakim ” (doctor), and ad- 
vised him to carry his sick child into the hospital, in front of 
which we were standing, giving him at the same time a silver 
rupee (fifty cents). The Hindoo acknowledged my present with 
another profound salaam as he turned away; but I could see 
that his disappointment at my refusal more than balanced his 
pleasure in my gift. 

A few minutes later we came up to the main entrance of the 
palace itself—one of the architectural wonders of Rajpootana. 
Nor was the famous building unworthy of its renown, although 
here, not less than in the city below, the pink battlements, white 
cornices, and fantastically carved turrets disturbed us with a 
haunting vision of French candies. Even without its wonderful 
accumulation of striking details, the mere height and size of the 
great structure would have sufficed to make it remarkable. Be- 
neath the colder skies of Europe this truly Eastern lavishness of 


barbaric decoration would seem extravagant and absurd; but 
when seen amid this burning tropical sunshine and this riotous 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation it was emphatically “the right 
thing in the right place.” 

Even here, however, the sturdy spirit of Western civilization 
had forced its way, and the matter-of-fact traces of it which 
cropped up every here and there amid all this romantic splendor 
had a very grotesque effect. Through a deep, shadowy, fretted 
archway, worthy of the Alhambra in the days of its pride, we 
caught sight of a printing-press worked by Hindoo printers, 
running off sheet after sheet of primers and books of reference 
for the native college and school of art established in the city 
by the Maharajah himself. The vast, many-pillared ‘“‘ Durbar” 
(audience-hall) had as its centre- piece a huge, clumsy wooden 
packing- case marked with the label of a well-known Anglo- 
Indian railway company. Above the door of a bed-chamber 
that seemed to have come bodily out of the “ Arabian Nights ” 
figured a lithograph portrait of the Empress of Austria! An 
English billiard-table stood conspicuous in the midst ofa cur- 
tained hall that flashed back the sunlight from walls wholly 
formed of tiny countless mirrors; and from the centre of a paved 
court, with carved Eastern gateways and walls frescoed with 
green peacocks (the Maharajah’s family crest), rose a monster 
gas-lamp, which our Hindoo guide pointed out to us as proudly 
as if gas had just been invented and he himself was the in- 
ventor.* 

But as we went deeper and deeper into this wonderful place, 
all these modern incongruities melted away, and the whole scene 
became thoroughly Oriental once more. The panorama of the 
palace garden itself, with its shady walks embowered in rich 
tropical foliage, its marble fountains glistening in the sun, its 
dainty little pavilions, and its gorgeous flowers drooping lan- 
guidly on the warm, dreamy air—all framed in the bold, rocky 
outline of the distant Aravulli Hills, which shut in the charming 
little Jeypoor Valley—carried us back at once to the far-off days 
of Haroun Al-Raschid and Mahmoud of Ghazni. And when we 
stood in the middle of the inner courtyard and looked upward, we 
saw above us a seemingly endless mass of carved battlements, 
marble columns, clustering turrets, curtained balconies, flower- 
crowned terraces, sculptured cornices, and brightly painted walls, 
piled up against the clear blue sky like the ridges of some mighty 
mountain, while high over all this blaze of many-colored glory 
floated from the topmost pinnacle the golden standard of Jeypoor. 

Such a picture might well have moved to enthusiasm even 
that stolid English sergeant who, when he first caught sight of 
the great Himalaya snow-peaks outspread beneath the glory of 
the sunrise, eyed the magnificent spectacle for a moment with a 
nod of prim approval, and then said, patronizingly, “ Neat, sir, 
neat—decidedly neat!” But all this time there was no sign of 
the famous “ pet crocodiles” of which we had heard so much, 
and we were just beginning to wonder whether they might not 
be, after all, a mere traveler’s tale, when our Hindoo guide sud- 
denly hurried us with marked alacrity up a broad marble stair, 
on to a raised terrace nearly midway along the garden-face of the 
palace, and then, leading us forward to a low white parapet that 
ran along the further side of the terrace itself, pointed over it 
and bade us look down. 

At sight of the horrible pit below, we both drew back with an 
irrepressible start and shiver of disgust. What we beheld was 
just what we had expected, and had come purposely to see; but 
so frightful was the sudden revelation of this foul, slimy pool, 
crawling with monstrous and hideous reptiles, in the very midst 
of this splendid palace, with all its graceful architecture, and 
beautiful ornamentation, and glittering pomp of Eastern luxury, 
that had we seen a herd of swine rioting in a fashionable draw- 
ing-room, or an African gorilla sitting in all his squalid ugliness 
at a Ministerial dinner-table, we could hardly have been more 
utterly startled and shocked. 

The beautiful white walls over which we were leaning in- 
closed a black, dismal pool of thick, muddy, lifeless water, from 
the slimy depths of which steamed upward through the hot, 
breezeless air a sickening stench of rank foulness and decay. 
Above the thick, oily surface, low banks of glistening black mud 
rose every here and there; and on that congenial couch lay 
basking the horrible reptiles which the Maharajah’s strange taste 
had preserved and nourished as “ pets.” Some lay outstretched 
on the mud-banks in the full glare of the sun, torpid as gorged 
snakes, but giving a sudden snap with their cruel jaws ever and 
anon, as if they were dreaming of tearing some living victim to 
pieces. Others were wallowing in the sullen waters, above 
which nothing could be seen but their scaly snouts and Jong, 
saw-like tails; while others still were completely hidden, betray- 
ing their whereabouts only by the huge brown bubbles that crept 
lazily up to the stagnant surface. 

“Ifthe devil had a pet beast of his own,” thought I, looking 
loathingly around me, “it should certainly be a crocodile!” 

Just below us, the hugest of these foul creatures lay asleep 
on an islet of mud, half in the water and half out. Wishing to 
stir it up, I threw a large stone at it, which rebounded from the 
scaly back like a hailstone from a roof; but the monster never 
moved. Mrs. Ker flung another stone with no better success; 
and then two of the Hindoos, seeing what we were at, joined in 
the bombardment so lustily that the mud-bank was studded like 
an almond-cake with stones ofall sizes; but to all appearance 
we might have built an entire house upon the phlegmatic croco- 
dile without disturbing it in the least. At length one huge stone 
hit it fair on the nose, when it finally condescended to wake up, 
stretched itself, yawned, and waddled lazily down into the water, 
while its flat, scaly head and mud-besmeared body, its narrow, 
cunning eyes, short, clumsy limbs, and ungainly movements 
formed a picture more hideous and repulsive than the ugliest 
demon ever imagined by Dante. 

At that moment a tiny English child, having escaped from its 
ayah (native nurse) while the latter was engaged in watching the 
crocodiles, scrambled up on to the parapet that overhung the 
tank. It was horrible to see how, the moment the poor little 
victim appeared, the whole surface below was alive with flapping 
tails and gaping jaws, as the monsters caught sight of their prey. 
Scared by the tumult, the child grew dizzy, staggered forward, 
and in another instant would have fallen headlong into the terri- 
ble pool, when one of the Maharajah’s native gardeners, an active 





* Maha,” “ Rajah "— Great King. 


* The whole towa of Jeypoor is now lighted with gas,—D. K. 
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young fellow, sprang forward and clutched her by the arm just 
in time. 

“Crocodile know how man-flesh taste!” said a tall, gaunt 
Punjabi beside us. ‘“ When old Maharajah reign, that time 
plenty man throw in here; crocodile plenty much fat—uaha !” 

This speech, and the ghastly grin that accompanied it, were 
all that was needed to complete the horror of this frightful spec- 
tacle; and, turning away with a shudder, we hurried from the 
ill-omened spot as fast as we could, 


JEFFERSON, TEXAS, 
ONE OF THE GEMS OF THE LONE Star STATE. 
JEFFERSON, June 30th, 1889. 

ERE is a little city of about 5,000 population that will soon 

develop into one double that number of people. Fifteen 
years ago it was larger than it is now, very much more so, 
but the railroads killed it. Its wholesale trade amounted to 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 a year, for it was at the head of navi- 
gation on Red River, and was the base of supply for all North- 
western Texas. Its trade extended as far west as Dallas and 
Fort Worth, but, strange to say, the building of the railroads 
was the commencement of its decay, and as the two cities just 
mentioned grew, Jefferson dwindled until it ran down to about 
4,000, where it came to a halt. It maintained those figures 
until a year or two ago, when it began to look up again, and now 
it not only boasts of 5,000, but is jubilant over the fact that it is 
on arising tide and is expected to sweep on to much greater 
growth in the near future. It will be a second Birmingham, so 
they say, and will even be the means of supplying that great 
Alabama city with material out of which it can make a much 
better quality of iron and steel than it is at present able to do. 

The facts are that Jefferson is entirely surrounded by inex- 
haustible deposits of iron- ore, such as the yellow and brown 
hematite and red oxide of iron, which yield from fifty-three to 
sixty-one per cent. of metallic iron, with only the slightest trace 
of phosphorus. The ore-belt extends through two or three 
counties, and is found in beds from five to ten feet in thickness. 
On the highest elevations the soil has been removed by the 
action of water and atmospheric influence, and left the ore in 
great quantities over a wide and extensive area on the surface, 
which renders it specially easy to mine. The railroads running 
in here all connect with these ore- districts, and no large ex- 
penditure of money will be necessary in order to transport it 
from the mines to furnaces located here or in distant cities. The 
specially fine quality of this ore, and the inexhaustible quanti- 
ties in which it is found, render these fields of unusual value. 
There is ore sufficient in this county alone to supply the entire 
United States for fifty years to come, at an expense not to ex- 
ceed $1.50 per ton, which is $3.50 less than is paid for ore at 
Birmingham, Ala. And I am told that charcoal can be produced 
here at 54 cents per bushel, and limestone laid down at the door 
of the furnace for $1.50 per ton. These are conditions that exist 
in no other locality in this country, and as all the expert geolo- 
gists who have made examinations of these fields unite in their 
testimony as to the quantity and quality of the ore, it is safe to 
say that there are untold millions of wealth within a stonc’s 
throw from where I am sitting, ready to be utilized by the hand 
of man. These ore-lands, too, are heavily timbered with yellow 
pine, much of which will cut 5,000 feet per acre. There is also 
fine white, black, and red oak, sweet gum, and walnut. Some of 
the largest saw-mills in the world—five of them—are located here, 
cutting up this timber into lumber that is finding a ready market 
in all the Northern States. The amount invested in the lumber 
interest here is estimated at $1,600,000, while the amount cut 
during 1888 was over 140,000,000 feet. Considering these state- 
ments as facts, we cannot understand why lands so rich in ore- 
deposits and timber-growth should find slow sale at from $5 to 
$10 per acre. But this condition of things will not long con- 
tinne. An immense Chicago syndicate is locating a modern 
blast-furnace, a car-wheel and a stove works, and in the near 
future will erect a steel-plant. They are waiting only for a rail- 
way to the coke-fields of the Indian Territory, and when in full 
operation not less than 2,500 persons will be employed. Within 
a short period the eyes of the entire South will be turned in this 
direction, and speculators and capitalists will come in like a be- 
sieging army, and then these lands, now so cheap, will quickly 
jump to Birmingham figures. ; 

But iron-ore and pine-lands do not constitute the entire stock- 
in-trade of this section. The business men of the city are intent 
upon reviving its wholesale trade. A Board of Trade has been 
organized and is hard at work. The first thing it did was to in- 
corporate a company to sell groceries at wholesale, and $50,000 
was put up with which to commence operations. The steamboat 
scene represented in this issue shows the landing of the steamer, 
with the goods on the wharf, and as it marks a new era in the 
history of the city, the people generally turned out to see it done. 
These groceries were all purchased in New Orleans, making in 
the aggregate twenty-four car-loads, on which was saved $3,300 
in freight by having them shipped by steamboat instead of by 
rail, This, the merchants claim, gives them an advantage over 
both Dallas and Fort Worth, which they propose to give to the 
benefit of the retail dealer, and by this means re-establish the 
commercial supremacy of the city. It is also the intention to 
open up a wholésale trade in dry-goods, hardware, and drugs. 

Jefferson has had no steamboat line for years—that is, of its 
own—except an occasional steamer, but now, since the revolu- 
tion has commenced, it is proposed to have a boat entirely under 
its own control—in fact, fo own it, and to have it arranged so that 
it cannot be sold or diverted in the interest of other points. 
Nearly all the money needed for the purchase of a vessel has 
been subscribed. It now costs $3.50 to send a bale of cotton 
from here to New Orleans by rail, whereas a boat would carry 
it for $1, and the same disproportion exists in regard to all classes 
of freight. There is no disposition to fight the railroads, but 
simply to provide for a business emergency. They all realize the 
importance of rail transportation, but they feel that the ultimate 
hope of the city in the matter of creating a wholesale trade de- 
pends upon transportation by steamer. 

Jefferson is situated at the head of navigation of Big Cypress 
River, a tributary of Red River. This is navigable from New 
Orleans to Jefferson nine months in the year, but with an expend- 
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iture of $250,000 in locks and dams it could be made perma- 
nent, and the next move will be to induce Congress to make the 
appropriation. To give Jefferson deep water means to make it a 
great distributing-point for North-east Texas, 

There are two railroads here—the Texas and Pacific, and the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, They place Jefferson on a direct 
line between the North and South, and East and West, and to 
our mind no more railroads are required to promote its material 
interests. Ifthe people will stand by those they have, and aid 
in developing this great country so as to make these lines of 
railway paying properties, it will be to the benefit of all con- 


cerned. JOHN H. PATTERSON. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A REFLECTION OF BATHING AND SWIMMING COSTUMES. 


VERY woman who lives and moves and has her being in 
this world of fashion is using up her mental faculties in 
adapting to herself whatever the present mode allows her in the 
way of bathing costumes. She knows the effect of dashing waves 
and strong sunlight upon her own form and features, and she 





BATHING COSTUMES. 
PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF REDFERN, MADISON SQUARE. 


uses a prodigious effort to make the most of her individual ad- 
vantages, and no doubt she is justifiable in her endeavor. If she 
is inclined to stoutness she will wear a bathing corset, or if the 
reverse she will use her greatest ingenuity in devising ways to 
conceal angles. No longer are we obliged to wait for Dieppe or 
Trouville to dictate what may or may not be the latest fancy ina 
bathing dress, for if a body will but make a tour of our sea-side 
resorts at bathing hours it will be readily seen that there is noth- 
ing left to be desired in the way of originality or good taste. 

It is maintained by many persons that cotton fabrics are best 
for bathing in salt water, while woolens are most suitable for 
fresh water; but the unpleasant sensations which are sometimes 
felt upon emerging from the bath, whether fresh or salt, seem 
to be best guarded against when flannel is worn. Striped ma- 
terials which are a mixture of cotton and wool are frequently 
chosen, and particularly for children; while for those who really 
prefer a cotton fabric, wide striped tickings, trimmed with Turkey 
red, bright mohair braid, or else with gay Scotch plaids cut bias, 
make showy costumes. The use of the corset in the water is 
much approved by ladies who never go without this article of 
dress, claiming that they feel less fatigued on leaving the water 
if they are braced by the trifling frame-work of the skeleton lace 
corset. This is made especially for bathing purposes, and is ar- 
ranged to lace or hook up the front, dispensing with steel clasps, 
which would become rusty. The peignoir, or circular wrap, 
which ladies provide to throw around themselves when leaving 
the water, is not only one of the luxuries and conveniences of 
modern bathing, but a safeguard against chills, and for that rea- 
son it cannot be too highly recommended. Both Turkish and 
Russia toweling are employed for these bathing blankets and 
cloaks, which have become established auxiliaries of bathing 
outfits. The cloaks are ample and the material is thick, the most 
expensive showing a decoration of feather-stitching, a heavy band 
of red embroidery, or else a binding of Turkey red or wide silk 
or woolen braid. Some shapes have Chinese sleeves, while a 
few designs are lined with red or blue flannel, and have a hood 
which may be drawn over the head. The hood is like the cloth, 
and is unlined. Toweling used for bathing cloaks is white, écru, 
or striped, and is either cut in a blanket four yards square or 
like a circular, gathered around the neck and tied at the throat 
with a bright ribbon. 

There are two kinds of costumes to be worn in the water— 
one for bathing, which may be as elaborate as desired, and the 
other for swimming and actual service. The latter should be 
as simple as possible, as better adapted to free motion. Every 
woman should learn to swim—in fact, I should say mankind in 
general. It should be a part of every child’s education, for it is 
much easier to learn when one is young. The difficulties ofa 
swimming teacher are manifold. Pupils will persist in splashing 
—women in particular are especially guilty of this weakness, 
They haven't a spark of faith in the laws of motion and gravita- 
tion, and they think unless they pound away at the top of the 
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water they are bound to sink. A swimming teacher recently 
said: “I try to teach women to swim in eight lessons. They 
only have to learn three essential strokes, and when they can do 
those they can swim sufficiently to save themselves if they were 
upset in the middle of a river.” A sensible swimming dress is 
made of striped ticking, and consists of trousers and a gathered 
waist, which are joined together at the belt. The trousers 
reach only to the knees, and a short skirt is added, or else a 
bright sash encircles the hips and is tied at the back. The 
sleeves are short, and if one does not wish to tan the arms, a 
clever device, in lieu of sleeves, is to take a pair of Balbriggan 
stockings, cut off the toes and a portion of the heels, which 
make a pair of long mitts. These may be sewed in the waist, 
and when in the water, clinging close to the arms, they do not 
interfere with the freedom required in swimming. 

Two pretty bathing costumes are shown in the illustration, 
the one for the young lady being made of nasturtium red flannel, 
trimmed with white facings and rows of red braid. The child’s 
dress is white, with collar and sash of blue, and a jaunty Neapol- 
itan cap of blue stockinet. 

There are three bathing costumes which are attracting con- 
siderable attention at a fashionable resort this summer. One is 
of black flannel, with the skirt laid in broad, shallow kilt pleats, 
and three rows of orange-colored braid are placed perpendicu- 
larly on each pleat. The blouse has an open, rolling collar, also 
trimmed with the braid, and the short sleeves round up to the 
shoulders. Black stockings, and a scarf of orange silk is tied on 
the head in creole fashion. It is needless to state that the 
wearer is a brunette. The second dress is of scarlet, stockings, 
cap, and all, with no relief but an Arabian scarf of white flannel ; 
and the third is of pale blue trimmed with cream-white em- 
broidery. The owner of this suit is a bright blonde, and she 
wears on her golden hair a round white straw hat, which is 
bent in scallops around the brim, while the crown is encircled 
with a trimming of straw. She is an expert swimmer as well, 
and when she glides through the water with a slow, graceful, 
imperceptible motion, you are reminded of a floating water-lily. 

ELLA STARR. 





MOUNT McGREGOR AND SARATOGA. 


HE charms of Mount McGregor and the attractions of Sara- 
toga are so well known and so widely appreciated that any 
extended reference to the illustrations on page 440 is wholly un- 
necessary. There is no more delightful spot anywhere than 
Mount McGregor, and the outlook it affords of the surrounding 
country, extending on one side to the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, on another to the Adirondack chain, and on another to 
the peaceful lowlands about Saratoga, is in every sense magnifi- 
cent. There are many objects of interest, including the cottage 
where General Grant spent his last days with such royal forti- 
tude, facing death with the braveries of Christian faith, and 
which can never cease to be a Mecca for loyal Americans. 
Among the “ bits ” of Saratoga shown in our illustrations, the 
“ millionaires’ corner” on the piazza of the United States Hotel 
has a special interest, since right there have been debated and 
settled many questions involving not only the welfare of our 
great corporations, but the comfort and convenience of millions 
of our population. Some of the men who once gathered there, 
and helped to shape the business policy of the nation, have 
‘passed on,” but those who still loiter in that spot, and chat 
and gossip in these cool hours of the summer days, are no less 
potential or well equipped for the vast responsibilities resting 
upon them. Tammany’s hall and chapel will be identified by 
all the faithful followers of that vigorous and aggressive Demo- 
cratic organization. “Mr. Thomas,” too, will be recognized, 
especially by those who have partaken of the good cheer at 
‘‘Moon’s,” of which he is now the presiding spirit. 








FACTS OF INTEREST. 

Tr is said that the Manitoba and Canadian North-west wheat 
crop will be only half of last year’s yield, and the disaster is so 
widespread and serious that there are thousands of acres that 
will not be cut at all. The damage is the direct result of drought. 


Aw association has been formed in Boston for the purpose of 
constructing a steel air-ship upon the vacuum principle. The 
ship is to be constructed entirely of thin steel plates of the 
strongest possible tensile strength, and thoroughly braced inside 
by a new development in mechanics, to resist the stress of the 
pressure of the atmosphere when a partial vacuum is obtained. 
It is expected to lift 200 passengers and 50 tons of mail or other 
matter, and also to carry all the machinery and apparatus, with 
electrical power sufficient to give a speed to the ship of at least 
A national subscription is being made to se- 
The cost is expected to be $250,000. 


70 miles an hour. 
cure the necessary funds, 








DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Juty 15tTH—In Boston, Oswyn Brewster, a well-known business man 
and conscientious — servant, aged 62; in Florence, Italy, Michel 
Amari. the Orientalist, aged 82. Judy 16th—In Copenhagen, Princess 
Augusta, sister to the Queen of Denmark, aged 66; on Staten Island, 
George Bechtel, the wealthy and philanthropic brewer, aged 59. Jui: 
17¢h—At Ishpeming, Mich., Professor Benjamin Owen, a Swedish musi- 
cal composer, aged 54; in Syracuse, N. Y.,John Barber Burnet, one of 
the oldest residents of the ou aged 72; in Dorchester, Mass., Samuel 
A. B. Bragg, superintendent of Mount Hope Seminary at Boston, aged 64 ; 
in Brooklyn, Conn., W. H. Putnam, great-grandson of General Israel Put- 
nam, aged 75; at Middletown, Conn., Rev. Dr. Frederick Gardiner, D:D., 
orofessor of literature and interpretation of the New Testament at Berke- 
S Divinity School since 1872. Judy 18th—At Plattsburg, N. Y.. Daniel 8. 
McMasters, a well-known lawyer re official, aged 75 ; at Louis- 
ville, Ky., George W. Norton, a reti banker, known for his benevo- 
lence, aged 74. July 19th—In New Brunswick, N.J., John C. Elmendorf, 
for many years one of the leading lawyers of the State, aged 75 ; in Louis- 
ville, Ky., John P. Morton, a veteran bookseller and publisher, aged 82 ; 
at Beachmont, Mass., Count Leo Schwabe, widely known as the ** soldier's 
friend,” who established fifty-two soldiers’ libraries, and during the civil 
war contributed large supplies of hospital stores, etc. July 20th— At 
Princeton, N. J., Professor Alexander Johnston, professor of jurispru- 
dence and political economy in the college, aged 50; at Cassville, Wis., 
ex-Governor Dewey, the first Governor of the State, and a prominent 
figure in Western politics. July 21st—At New London, Conn., Alva Ava 
Austin, Passed Assistant Surgeon United States Navy; in New York, 
Frederick G. Eldridge, president of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
aged 52; at Toronto, Hon. 'T. B. Pardee, late Commissioner of Crown 
Lands in the Ontario Government ; in South Boston, Chief Engineer 
Lawton, United States Navy, aged 63. July 22d—In Italy, William G. 
Saltonstall, of Boston, conspicuous Gurtng Wee civil war as commander 
of two Federal gunboats, aged 58; in rre, Vt., Charles A. Heath, a 

rominent lawyer and citizen of Montpelier, aged 59; in Newark, N.J., 
Rev. Edward E. Rankin, a well-known Presbyterian clergyman, aged 70, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


AT last accounts, 700 men were hard at work on the Nica- 
ragua Canal, 

A RETREAT for retired women missionaries has just been 
opened at Round Lake, N. Y. 

THE wheat crop of Dakota is reported to be 30,000,000 bushels 
short, owing to continued drought. 

THE New York Yacht Club has decided not to offer a special 
cup to be raced for by the Valkyrie. 

THE principle of liquor prohibition will not be embodied in 
the Constitution of the new State of Washington. 


THE next General Assembly of the Knights of Labor will be 
held at Atlanta, Ga., on the second Tuesday of November. 


It is said that nothing further will be done in Chicago in the 
Cronin murder case until suspect Burke is extradited from Win- 
nipeg. 

SIX THOUSAND lives are said to have been lost by a recent 
flood and tornado in the Chan-Pinges and Ping-Yuen districts of 
China. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., may be added to the Southern cities now 
producing cotton goods. Efforts are making to organize a com- 
pany and build a mill there. 

THE Government is considering the advisability of removing 
the 400 captive Apaché Indians now at Mount Vernon Barracks, 
Ala., to some point in North Carolina. 


(HE national superintendent of public buildings and grounds 
recommended in his annual report the erection of an addition to 
the White House as a private residence for the President. 


THE English “ canteen,” a system by which regular soldiers 
improve the comforts of army life—never too great at the best— 
has been introduced in American army posts with great success. 


It is rumored that Archbishop Corrigan, of: New York, has 
been summoned to visit Rome in November, for the purpose of 
giving his counsel as to certain questions of Church government. 


TuE New York State Bar Association has taken steps looking 
to the celebration of the centenary of the organization of the 
United States Supreme Court in New York City, in February of 
next year. 

A MAN named William Brodie, arrested in London on sus- 
picion of being the Whitechapel murderer, confesses that he is 
guilty; but he is thought by some to be insane and controlled by 
a delusion. 

CouNSEL for the Parnellites retired from the Commission 
Court owing to the partiality shown by the judges in refusing 
to order the production of the books of the Irish Loyal an 
Patriotic Union. ‘ 

THE House of Commons Commission on Royal Grants has 
made a report favoring an increase of the Prince of Wales’s al- 
lowance by £36,000 a year, and affirming the right of the Queen 
to ask for further royal grants. 

A LIQUOR-LICENSE bill passed by the lower branch of the 
Rhode Island Legislature fixes the fees at from $400 to $200, 
and there is a provision for local option, which can only be ap- 
plied, however, on the petition of twenty per cent. of the voters. 


TuE Republican differences in Virginia have been reconciled, 
and all elements of the party have agreed upon a call for a State 
convention, to be held on August 22d. The Indiana Republican 
State Committee has reorganized, with Attorney-general Michener 
as chairman, 

THE commission appointed by Postmaster- general Wana- 
maker to examine the New York Post-office recommends a 
liberal increase in the number of clerks and carriers, improve- 
ments in the post-office building, and the doing away with boy 
clerks at low wages. 

THE Indiana Legislature, at its last session, authorized a loan 
of $3,900,000 for the purpose of refunding the school-fund loan. 
In consequence of bungling in the preparation of the act, it has 
been discovered that the State will lose, instead of gaining, 
$117,000 annually by the transaction. 


IMMIGRATION during the first six months this year has fallen 
to 173,678, or 65,647 below the same period in 1888. Unless 
there shall be an increase in the arrivals the addition to our 
population from this source will be smaller in 1889 than for some 
years, though the average since 1880 is the largest in the history 
of the country. 

THE French Chamber of Deputies having failed to vote the 
money for the purchase of Millet’s ‘‘ The Angelus,” the painting 
will become the property of the American Art Association, for 
whom it is purchased by its agent, Mr. Sutton. The latter will 
exhibit “‘ The Angelus” in Paris for two months for the benefit 
of charitable institutions. 

Ir is said that the Emperor of China is anxious to encourage 
the building of railroads in his kingdom, but he is surrounded by 
many obstacles. His priests, astrologers, and advisers of various 
kinds are afraid of Western civilization, and they employ all 
manner of devices to keep the young potentate from acting in a 
progressive way. The astrologers never tind the stars favorable 
to the granting of a railroad franchise. 


A SALOON-KEEPER at Fassil, in Wyoming, who frightfully mal- 
treated his wife for teaching her little boy a prayer, was recently 
visited by a delegation of twenty women, armed with whips and 
switches, and thoroughly thrashed. His friends rallied to his 
help with revolvers and fired indiscriminately, but the assailants 
escaped without serious injury, and it is probable that the saloon- 
keeper will be careful hereafter how he abuses the wife of his 
bosom. 

THERE seems to be no doubt that the Campbell air-ship, 
in which Professor E. D. Hogan recently made an ascension 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., was carried out over the Atlantic, and 
there descended, the aeronaut perishing in the sea. A pilot-boat 
sighted, on the evening after the ascension, 200 miles south-east 
of New York, a balloon dragging its car along the surface of the 
water. The pilot gave chase to the balloon, but at sundown, 
when about three-quarters ofa mile from it, the car sank and 
the balloon rose and disappeared from sight. Nothing definite 
has been heard of the air-ship from any other quarter, and the 
story of the pilot must be accepted as probably settling its fate, 
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1, VIEW FROM HOTEL BALMORAL, MOUNT M’GREGOR, 2. MOUNT M’GREGOR RAILROAD. 3. GRANT’S COTTAGE, MOUNT M’GREGOR. 4. LAKE BONITA. 5. MILLIONAIRES’ CORNER, UNITED STATES 
HOTEL, SARATOGA. 6, MR. THOMAS, 7, GRAND UNION HOTEL COURT-YARD, SARATOGA, 8. TAMMANY’S CLUB-HOUSE AND CHAPEL, 











NEW YOBK.—GLIMPSES OF MOUNT McGREGOR AND SARATOGA.—Drawn BY KNICKERBOCKER.—[SEE Page 439.} 
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FRANCIS 


WILLIAM 


FOX, 


PHILANTHROPIST. 


PHOTO BY 


H. ‘A, TAYLOR: 


HE new Commis- 

sioner of Railroads, 
Horace A. Taylor, was 
Norfolk, St. 
Lawrence County, N. 
Y., May 24th, 1837. He 
removed to Wisconsin 
He is 


horn in 


in 1855. a self- 
and well-educated man. 
Ile was for many years 
editor. of .the 


Star 


Hudson 
which 
paper he still owns, and 


and Times. 


is also engaged in lum- 
bering and banking. He 
was State timber agent 


Lud- 
from 


under Governors 

ington ‘and Smith, 
1876 to 1881. He was 
appointed United States 
Consul to Marseilles by 
President 

May, 1881, 


in 1883. 


Garfield in 
and resigned 
He was chair- 
man of the Republican 
State Central 


1884 to 1888, 


Commit- 
ee from 
and has for many years 
heen prominent and ac- 
tive in Wisconsin poli- 
tics. He dele- 
gate to the Republican 


Was a 


National Convention in 


1880 and supported 
Garfield, and again in 


1884 and supported Ar- 
thur. His name was 
presented to the Re- 
publican State Conven- 
tion 


last year for Goy- 
ernor, and he had a 
strong following. He 


has for many years been 
and 
admirer of United States 
John C 
er, of Wisconsin, who is 
his neighbor at Hudson 
and supported him loy- 
ally for the appointment 
just 
His family consists of a 
wife and three children 
—two daughters and a 


an intimate friend 


Senator . Spoon- 


he has received. 


son. His eldest daugh- 
ter is the wife of Judge 
R. 8. Reid, in Hudson. 
Mr. Taylor and family 
will take up their resi- 
dence in Washington in 
the fall. 


TRICKS OF AN 
INDIAN JUGGLER. 


HIS picture of an 

Indian juggler is 
given by a correspond- 
ent writing Bom- 
bay, India: ‘‘ One stands 
outside my hotel-win- 
dow as I write. He is 
performing his tricks in 


from 
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the dusty road, without a table, cabinet, patent boxes, or any of 
the accompaniments of the American wizard. His sole posses- 
sions consist of three small baskets, ranging in size from a half- 
peck to a bushel, a couple of cloths, and a tripod made of three 
sticks, each two feet long and held together by a string at the 
top. Three little dolls with clothes tied 
their necks, and each a foot long, are the gods which 
enable him to do wonderful things. 
and a little drum in 
and his shirt-sleeves 


wooden red around 


not over 
He has a flute in his mouth 
is black-faced and black- 


his elbows. 


his hand. He 
bearded, are pulled up above 
His only assistant is a little turbaned boy, 
whom he will shortly put into a basket not more than two feet 
square, and with him will perform the noted basket trick of In- 
dia. This trick is one of the wonderful juggling tricks of the 
world. The boy’s hands are tied and he is put into a net, which 
is tied over his head, and which incloses his whole body so that 


who sits beside him, 


he apparently cannot move. He is now crowded into this basket. 
The lid is put down and tight straps are buckled over it. The 
juggler now takes a sword and, with a few passes of these little 
Hindoo doll-babies over it and the muttering of incantations as a 
thrusts the sword again and again into the basket. 
There is a crying as though some one was in terrible pain. It is 
the voice of a child, and the sword comes out bloody. You hold 
your breath, and did you not know it to be a trick you would feel 
like pouncing upon the man. After a moment the basket be- 
comes still, the juggler makes a few more passes, unbuckles the 
He calls, 
distance you hear the child’s voice. 


preliminary, 


straps, and shows you there is nothing within it. 
‘Baba! Baba!’ and in the 
How the boy got out of the basket or escaped being killed by 
the sword, and where the blood came from, I do not know. I 
only know it was a sleight-of-hand performance and wonderfully 
well done. 

‘The mango trick is performed with the three sticks in the 
shape ofa tripod. The juggler takes a pot of water and pours it 
over a little pot of earth. 
the size of a walnut, and putting this into the earth, he throws 


He then holds up a mango-bulb about 








ON STEAMBOAT WHARF, 


POLK STREET. 2, SCENE 


1. VIEW ON 
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NAVIGATION, 


a cloth over the tripod. 
He now blows upon his 
horn, making mysteri- 
ous passes, and, after a 
few moments, raises the 
cloth and you see the 
mango - tree sprouting 
forth from the soil. 
More passes and more 
follow and the 
cloth is pulled down 
After a few mo- 
during which 
the showing of minor 
tricks goes on, he pulls 
out the pot and the 
plant has grown about 
a foot above it. There 
is more watering and 
more incantations, and 
his final triumph comes 
in showing you a bush 
nearly a yard high, con- 
taining great leaves. 
This he will pull up by 
the root and show you 
the seed at the bottom. 
It is a wonderful trick, 
and how the man is 
able to manipulate the 
different plants with 
nothing else but a thin 
cotton cloth to help 
him, which, by the way, 
he allows you to exam- 
ine, is hard to conceive. 
He has a dozen other 
sleight - of- hand _ per- 
equally as 


music 


again. 
ments, 


formances 
wonderful.” 


ALASKA’S MASTO- 
DON REMAINS. 


R. JOHN MUIR, 
M the discoverer of 
the Muir glacier in 
Alaska, writes: “ There 
are sO Many strange 
things in Alaska that 
have not yet come to 
the knowledge of -the 
public that one who 
has seen them hesitates 
where to begin. Ele- 
phant remains are found 
all over the great valley 
of the Yukon. As a 
matter of fact, they 
are found everywhere 
throughout the great 
western slope of Alaska. 
Dana and Sir Charles 
Lyell startled the world 
by announcing that 
hairy, frozen elephants 
were found wedged 
among the Siberian ice- 
bergs, but scarcely any- 
body knows that 
throughout Alaska are 
the remains of count- 
less thousands of mas- 
todons. You can dig 
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them out and find them on the surface every- 
where. The collecting of elephant-tusks every 
summer is a regular business in Siberia just over 
Behring Sea. We have just as many of them on 
the Alaska side as they ever had in Siberia. 
Ages ago great herds of elephants roamed over 
these shores. Perhaps they existed down toa 
comparatively recent date, too, for the hairy 
bodies and well-preserved bones are evidences 
of that.” 

On another subject Mr. Muir says: ‘ Senator 
Stanford's girdle of steel around the earth via 
Behring Sea is a perfectly feasible scheme. Beh- 
ring Strait can be bridged. Itis only 36 miles 
across in the narrowest place, and there are 
three islands strung along init. This would di- 


vide the bridge up iuto four divisions. But, be- 
sides this, the water is very shallow. In many 
places it is not over twenty feet deep. I under- 


take to say that ifa man was strong enough to 
take one of our California redwood-trees in his 
hands he could put it down anywhere over the 
600 miles of Behring Sea and yet have 100 feet 
of it left above the water. This shows how easy 
it would be to bridge the strait. The only 
trouble would be from floating icebergs, but that 
could be easily overcome by constructing swing- 
ing bridges, like they have across the river at 
Chicago. In this way the straits could be kept 
clear all the time, and trains of cars could run 
right along.” 


A GREAT POINT. 

THE Utica Observer reprints the article re- 
cently published in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, from the pen of ex-Post- 
master-general Thomas L. James, answering 
affirmatively the question, ‘‘ Should Ocean Post- 
age be Reduced ?” and says editorially: “ Gen- 
eral James as long ago as October, 1883, advo- 
cated cheaper ocean postage, and he now takes 
the position that the letter-rate should be re- 
duced to two cents an ounce, and that news- 
papers shall be carried abroad from the office of 
publication for one cent per pound. ile would 
also reduce the rate on international money- 
orders, and make their cost to purchasers nearly 
if not exactly the same as domestic money- 
orders. General James’s discussion of this sub- 
ject—or these subjects—carries great weight, of 
course, and is entitled to consideration; yet he 
writes not heavily, but interestingly, so that the 
general reader, caring little for the theme, will 
nevertheless find a reward for his reading as 
he goes along. FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER makes a great point in presenting, 
weekly, able papers from distinguished Ameri- 
eans over their fac-simile signatures,” 


ANOTHER DELUSION EXPLODED, 


A WRITER in All the Year Round says: ‘‘ Super- 
natural, almost diabolical, influences are attrib- 
uted to the famous upas-tree, which, according 
to all accounts, is so deadly that if a hot wind 
passes over it an odor is carried along which is 
fatal to whoever breathes it. Old letters, writ- 
ten from Paris in 1642, by ‘The Turkish Spy,’ 
describe a plant cultivated in a garden in the 
city that blasts all that grows within ten cubits 
of its roots. They call it ‘ill neighbor.’ He de- 
clares that there was a withered circle around 
it, while the tree itself was green and thrifty. 
There is a tradition of a poison or upas-tree that 
grows in the Island of Java, from which a pu- 
trid steam rises and kills whomsoever it touches. 
Foersch, a Dutch physician (1783), says: ‘Not 
a tree or a blade of grass is to be found in the 
valley or surrotinding mountains. Not a beast 
or bird or reptile or living thing lives in the 
vicinity, On one occasion ],600 refugees en- 
cam within fourteen miles of it, and all but 
800 died within two months.’ 

“The falsehood of this story is exposed by 
Bennett, who says: ‘The tree (upas), while 
growing, is quite innocuous, though the juice 
may be used for poison; the whole neighbor- 
hood is most richly covered with vegetation; 
men may fearlessly walk under the tree and 
birds roost in its branches.’ 

* Darwin, in his ‘ Loves of the Plants,’ has per- 
petuated Foersch’s fable when he says: 

“*On the blasted heath 
Fell Upas sits, the hydra tree of death.’ 

It is probable that the fable of the blighting in- 
fluence of the upas-tree has been derived from 
the fact that there is in Java a small tract of 
land on which nothing can live. This is caused, 
not by the * fell upas,’ but by emanations of car- 
bonic-acid gas which are constantly going on. 
Atethe same time it is quite true that the juice 
of the upas is a deadly poison.” 

SOUND LUXURY. 

NowuereE in the world can one surround 
himself with so much comfort and luxury at so 
little outlay as a night’s trip from New York to 
Boston on a Fall River line steamboat, particu- 
larly if in selecting your trip you should strike 
the steamer Puritan, Included in its 420 feet 
of length, 52 feet width, and 70 feet height there 
is over ($1,000,000) one million expended in 
comforts and adornments, From any part of 
New York, in a very short time, one can be 
transferred from the sultry atmosphere of the 
city to the cool and delightful deck of this float- 
ing palace, and for twelve hours can find much 
to enjoy and admire. Among these attractions 
are 2,000 pleased passengers, a fine band of 
music, a most excellent cuisine, and when weary 
of hearing and seeing, the most comfortable of 
staterooms. In the limited space it is impossi- 
ble to enter into detail, but we shall do a good 
service to our many readers at Lome or at the 
distance if this article will induce them to see 
and enjoy for themselves. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 
Tue Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., will 
sell, on Tuesdays, August 6th and 20th, Sep- 
tember 10th and 24th, and October 8th, Harvest 
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Excursion Tickets at Half Rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, South-west, and 
North-west. Limit, thirty days. For circular 
giving details conce 
trains, ete.,and for ceseriptive land folder, call 
on your ticket-agent, or address P.S. Eustis, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 


Ill. 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FLOODED 
VALLEY. 

THE once picturesque and prosperous Valley 
of the Conemangh is now a scene of desolation 
inconceivable in its terrible proportions. No 
one can realize the extent of the flood’s damage 
without seeing the country as it now appears. 
A panoramic view of the devastated valley may 
be seen from the windows of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s trains leaving New York, 9:00 A.M. 


| (New York and Chicago Limited), 6:30 and 


8:00 P.M. 


THE VANDERBILT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS. 

Few persons have any conception of the magnitude 
of the interests covered by the above title, and very 
few even among the railway fraternity are aware of 
how fully this vast system occupies the field in which 
it is located. But if you will take a map and trace out, 
first, the New York Central and Hudson River; second, 
the Boston and Albany ; third, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern ; fourth, the Michigan Central ; 


‘ing tickets, rates, time of 


fifth, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis | 


(formerly the ** Bee Line ’’ and ** Big Four *’) Railroads, 
you will be impressed with the wonderful foresight of 
the men who designed and executed the plan to oper- 
ate under a uniform policy, and practically a common 


control, a system of railways that should furnish un- | 


surpassed transportation facilities to the great com- 
mercial empire outlined above, and a trip over this 
grand aggregation will convince the most skeptical 


that the Vanderbilt System of Railways, of which the | 


New York Central and Hudson River Railroad is the 
main stem, traverses the very heart of the business 
portion of this continent, touching, either directly or 
through its immediate connections, all the important 
commercial centres of the country, and offering to 
health, pleasure, and business travel facilities that are 
not equaled by any similar institution in the world. 
An edition of one hundred thousand copies of a very 
neat little pamphlet bearing the title at the head of 
this article has just been issued by the American Bank 
Note Company of New York, which contains much 
interesting information concerning this great system. 
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CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Purest and Best of all Known 


Infantile Skin Soaps. 


HE LoveE.iest, WHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST SKIN, 
free from every blemish, is produced by this most 


elegant and effective 
of all skin purificra 
and beautifiers. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprising- 
ly effective, itis simply 
incomparable as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. May 
be used from the mo- 
ment of birth, and is 
eure to prevent rough- 
ness, redness, and ir- 


ritation, as well as serious diseases of the skin and scalp. Guaranteed of the highest purity by 
the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined sales of 


all other infantile soaps, both foreign and domestic. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 


Sa@- Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases,’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 300 diseases of the 
Skin, Scalp, and Blood, with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. Potter Drug and 


Chemical Corporation, Boston, U.8. A, 





Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


THE centennial of Washington's inauguration, which | 


has been celebrated in such regal style throughout the 
country, recalls another event for which all our loyal 
citizens should be thankful, viz., the invention’ of 
Pears’ Soap, the purest, best, most economical, and 
therefore the most popular of all soaps. For the com- 
plexion it cannot be equaled, and its other sterling 

ualities render it invaluable to all with whom “ clean- 
liness is next to godliness.” 

For one hundred years Peare’ Soap has been held in 
the highest estimation in all parts of the civilized 
world, and this year is the anniversary of Queen Char- 
lotte’s visit to Pears’ establishment, where she pur- 
chased this valued and valuable article for the com- 
plexion. She prized the product of Pears’ ingenuity, 
and by her example ‘‘set the style’* among her sub- 
jects ; but since that time its fame has spread to both 

emispheres and is now as much appreciated among 
connoisseurs in toilet necessities in the New World as 
ic has been for a century in the Old, 


A HAPPY MEDIUM. 


In our efforts to urge conviction, our greatest con- 
cern, often, is to captivate inclination. When we have 
done, our adversary admits that he has been agreeably 
entertained, but he is of much the same opinion as he 
was before. Then we attempt the direct. We establish 
an irresistible uence. An adversary follows; he is 
convinced, but offended. 

Our pith pellets of argument have only amused him: 
but directness and sincerity are trenchant, and his ve- 
neer of composure’ is pierced. Now what must we do? 
We want to convince without offense. 
isa happy medium, Let us see, 

“ DARLINGTON, 8. C., February 7, 1886. 

**T intended writing to you three months ago to let 
you know how wonderfully your Compound Oxygen 
helped me, I recommend it whenever an opportunity 
occurs, SERENA L. DarGan.” 

“AtmonT, N. Y., May 20, 1887. 

‘* The Compound Oxygen is a marvelous remedy. 

“Tam, most sincerely, Mrs. J. C. Gorr.”’ 
-“CRAPTON, WISE Co., TEXAs, May 7, 1888. 

““T want to tell you how your Texas Asthmatic is 
getting along. I am just as well at this date as I was 
when I gave you my testimonial (in °86). 

“Mrs. Mary HARGROVE.” 
“MIppLeTown, N. Y., January 25, 1888. 

*“*T have used the Compound Oxygen now for about 
three years, and consider it the most efficient remedy 
ever offered to the sufferer. 

* Rev. Wu. McGLaTHERyY.” 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages rding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Perhaps there 


= ——J 

At a recital given before the Clinical Society of the 
New York Post-graduate Medical School and Hospital, 
on April 20th, 1889, Dr. James K. Crook mentioned as 


Infants’ Dresses and Undergarments made in our 
own workrooms by the most experienced persons, 
All special orders for Ladies’ and Children’s Muslin 
Underwear, Brides’ Trousseaux, and Infants’ Cloth- 
ing receive the most careful attention. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Dresses 
Made to Order. 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention, 


126% 128 Chew St 


PAINLESS. EFFECTUAL. 


BEECHAM § 





THE GREAT WORTH A 
ENGLISH = GUINEA 
MEDICINE. A BOX. 





The Great English Medicine. Generally af- 
firmed to be ‘*‘ Worth a Guinea a Box,”’ 


But Sold by all Druggists at 25 CENTS. 





| 


follows the Soden Mineral Pastilles, which have lately | 
become as popular in the United States as they have | 


been in Europe for many years : 


‘+ In some cases a Soden Mineral Pastille, held in the | 


ey and allowed to dissolve slowly, will effect re- 
ief."’ 





Moruenrs give Angostura Bitters to their children to 
stop colic and looseness of the bowels. 


BERTON “SEC” CHAMPACNE. 
One dozen bottles, $30. Two dozen 14 bottles, £32. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Wrinstow's Sooruine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Childran, she gave them Castoria, 


| Sol 
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For Sick Headache, =—=—=—=— 

i + Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, === 

++ Impaired Digestion 


* + * 


en ae ea 
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—s—s—= Disordered Liver, 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 


B. F. ALLEN & CO., 


e Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal Street, New York, 


| Who (ifyour druggist does not keep them) will mail 





Beecham's Pills on receipt of price—but inquire first. 
FULL INFORMATION FREER 


Please mention Frank LEs.ie’s. 
Address, Oregon Immigra- 


OREGON ¢:5:°:: 


HORTHAN D Writing thoroughly taught 


by mail or personally. 
ituations procured a)! apie when competent. 
end for circular. W. G. CHA FEE, Oswego,N.Y,. 


Wanted. Bottled Electrici 
AGENTS $50 aday. Ad. Box 443, ino 4 fi” “ 
LADIES Write us if you want to make 
sell- 


money; every hour will count. 
A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 
ing articles in the world. | sam Fre, 
$230 Address J4 ¥ BRONSON. Debut Mick 

















Morphine and Whisky Habits 
heony cured. Treatmen aout on 





H. E.Grosu & Co., Richmond, Va, 


Pita aeniely are atte 





INSURANCE. 
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Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON B. FISK, 


PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve. Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop ACENTS, 
Address CHARLES T. Hopper, Seoy. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


BPRS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


What is 
Better 


IMPROVED OIL-LIGHT 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


LSO, 
Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, and 
Mechanical, Plain and Fine Colored Views. 


J.B.COLT & CO.,Manufacturers 
No. 16 Beekman St., New York. 





And more soothing to a dis- 
turbed condition of the 
nerves than a gentle fra-- 
grance in the atmosphcre,,. 
calming irritation and al-- 
most unconsciously lulling 
the sufferer into quietude 
and enjoyment? Send 25c. 
for asample jar of Metcalf’s 
incomparable Sachet Pow- 
der, Violette or Heliotrope.. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., New Yor 
Sold by all druggists. 











New York Ciry, 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The? most select musical pi hay ry the aes 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 


forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Har Rowe Shelley, 
Samuel P. Warren, and Paolo Rae Open for 
lessons during the summer season. Send for cir- 
cular. H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
C. B. Hawiey, Musical Director. 





A *¥ person writing good hand send 2c. stamp 
f\. for good news to 721 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


LAD 





Agents $10 a day surg ; new rubber under- 
garment. Mrs. H. F. Lirrie, Chicago, Ill. 


to 88 aday, Samples worth 2.15 FREE, 
Byines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster’ 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich.. 








ASENTS wanted.$1 an hour.50new articten Getatoge ’ 
and sample free. C. E. MarsHa.u, Buffalo, N.Y.. 
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For FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


The most simple and strongest file made, Will ' 
not deface the centre picture, and allows each 
paper to be removed singly. Each file will hold 26is- 
sues, or one volume. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 


THE JUDCE PUBLISHING CO., 
Jupee Buripine, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City-- 
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Sihasibedbei, 


—e- due to the presence of uric 

acid in the blood, is most effectually 
cured by the use of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Be sure you get Ayer’s and no 
other, and take it till the poisonous 
acid is thoroughly expelled from the 
system. We challenge attention to this 
testimony :— 


“About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make atrial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months, and am 
pleased to state that it has effected a 
complete cure. I have since had no re- 
turn of the disease.’’—Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 125th st., New York. 


“One year ago I was taken ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, being con- 
fined to my house six months. I came 
out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system 
disordered in ev ery way. I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to 
improve at once, gaining in ton th 
and soon recovering my usual health. 
I cannot say too much in praise of this 
well-known 6 4 a —Mrs. L. A. 
Stark, Nashua, N. H 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle.. 











“ get WHAT YOU REQUIRE! 


NEW TOILET ARTICLE 


For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the | 


Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polish ng the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe «un 1 convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactorv. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. H.L. FESLER & CO., MANuFAcTUR- 
ERS & PROPRIETORS, 464 Broome Street, New York. 








dn the — Couzt of Justice.—Gosnell v, Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universall 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BEXLLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SIxTH AveNuE, New York. 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troukies and 
headache arising 


from them. 
FACIAL BLEMI the SHES. 


- GRILLON, 
ot, Hue Rambuteau, Paris. 
gold by all Druggists. 
the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, 
Moles, W arts, Supertiuous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, F » Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
» Scars, P! ‘ittings, Powder Marks, 
J Bleaching, Facial Development, etc. Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im~ 
perfections and their treatment, 
: JOEN Ii, WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 
oped 210 West 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 











. 8.—U oodbury’s Factal & for the ski a 
eodips for ~~ Ny at aildruggiete, or by Sasil, 60 cents. = 





BABY CAR 


able, Be pupomatis a val 
(iin netory Bric nd stamp fo 
LUBURG m MFG. to. a ae Sth St., Philada. 








So Step in the Worid. Dr. 
phens, Lebanon, U. 


OPIU Habit. Only Certain and 














HIRES 


25¢ HIRES’ IMPROVED 26¢ 


ROOT BEER! 








IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


IOVES 41 Vl CALLOVS 


ELIHU “2 SHUM i 


RooT 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMS 
TEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRY JT, 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 


C. E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 




















Many Imitate, None Equal 


“TANSILS NCH 5 








THE CORRECT THING 


who wish to be in good form and 


For Smokers pan — pleasure, and econ- 
BUY THEIR ‘CIGARS DIRECT 


from the manufacturer. To all fashionable smok- 
ers we would heartily recommend the 


‘ ~ 
‘La flor de Espana Defina’”’ 
(the latest and best blend of tobaccos). 


InranTta Perrecto’s StTyYLe. 
$8 per box, prepaid by express anywhere. 


Remit by money -order, ee note, or draft on 
New York 


Order a box of ‘ Espafia Defina.” You wiil be 
delighted with them. 


“BEST RECORD” Cigar Factury, 


Portchester, N. Y. 





You are requasted to send 
your address at once fora copy 
of OUR MAIL SPECIALTIES! 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, 


Easton, Pa. 





DIRTY WATER. 
Ce ay 
AND DISEASE from drinki pure water. 
Get the best and cheapest 


Soverereie Self. 
Cleansing Water Filter ever made. NICKEL 
PLATED. 4 ANY > Mailed free for 
50 cents. GENTS 

¢.H.SEED,23CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK 








Real Sea-bath at Home, 


BY USING 


DITMAN’S 


SEA-SALT 


For Producing a Real Sea-bath at Home 


By simply dissolving this Salt in ordinary water. This can be used as a luxury for its exhilarating influ- 
ence, and as a remedial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, and Weakness of the Joints, for Tender 


| Fect, Nasal Catarrh, etc. Extracted directly from the ‘foaming pillows ” by evaporation, at one of the 


most salubrious spots on the coast, it has all the medicinal advantages of the natural water; at the same 
time it is purified and entirely freed of all organic impurities, such as are usually found in our surf. 


A. J. DITMAN, DRUCCIST, 


Broadway, corner Barclay Street, New York. 








Prize Pure 








This is one of the Presidents of the 
United States who always shaved himself 
with the famous “‘Genuine Yankee Shav- 

Soap.” Twenty-two other Presidents 
did the same. Where is the bright boy 
a who can tell which one this is? 

HOEVER—old or young—will send 
in the right name and enclose five 2-cent 
stamps for packing, postage, etc., shall 
receive from us, as a 
cake of this famous “ 
ING SOAP,” packed in a neat case, 
FREE, postage paid. 

A splendid present to give to your father, 
brother, or any one who shaves. Address, 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CT. 


rize, a full-sized 
ANKEE SHAV- 
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Active Men Can Make from $5 to $10 a Day Selling 


ti a lighting Pocket Lal) 


Recommends it 
selfS sells at 
sight; guaran- 
teed fo all pur- 
chasers a per- 
fect, instantane- 
ous, self - light- 
ing lamp, of con- 
venient size for 
the vest-pocket, 
and for home 
uses superior to matches, match- 
receptacle, and candle, embrac- 
ing allin one, with greatersafety. 
Smokers will find the Self light- 
ing Pocket Lamp indispensable. 

In order to place the Self-light- 
ing Pocket Lamp within the reach 
of all, it 1s offered at the moder- 
ate price of 50 cents, includin 
225 extralights. Price-list: Self, 
lighting Pocket Lamp. including 
225 wy 5 each, retail, 50 cts. 
doz., $3.50; per gross, $36. ‘Ada. 
tional lighting-strips, | single box, 
1,000 lights, 10c.: per doz. boxes, 
75c.; per gross, $7. 


William Maybaum & Co., 
Knickerbocker Building, 
6th & Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


$5.00 will secure these splendid chances 
for you. 


GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Etc., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banker 
86 and 88 Wall Street, "haw York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston. Mass. 
_&20 0 N. Broadway, St. Loufs, Mo 


B AND ITS PRESERVATION. A hand-book 


of inestimable value for either sex for the 




















preservation of HEALTH and BEavrty. 
Sent to any address on receipt of & cents 


in stamps. 
POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 
45 East 20th Street, New York. 


CRANDALL CO., 
ad Ave, & 37th St 


Established 1841. 

The largest and best 
assortment of 
BABY CARRIAGES 
in the world. The new- 
est and best designs of 
our make, from $5.00 to 
$50.00. Wholesale and 
retail. Illustrated cata- 
logues free. 


<4ic>pm 











>»  Wsea Holder! Look up words instantly and 
easily, and double your knowledge of accu- 
rate English; but a book on edge gets full of 
dust UNLESS HUGGED WITH STRONG 
SPRINGS. The Noyes Dictionary Holders are 
the on.y ones having such springs. 125,000 
in use, Ask your aay =~ < the latest 











FSTERBROOK SENS. 
Leading oa | 14, 180, 185, 388, 161, 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works: Camden, N. J, 26 John St., New Yorks 





WETS & CO., 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 
Viena, 1873, 


4+ Successors to C. W E18, M'f’rs of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ Ar- 
ticles, etc., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
m™ 39” B’ way, '.Y. Factories, 69 
gm Walker St.. and V ienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver - mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest tg Use, and Cheapest. 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 









THe ad NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN o | DIES. 
“Greatest o er. Now's your time 


'> to get ongors for our celebrated 
A yi offees and pakieg 
x. and secure a beautif 

PAN Gold’ Band or Moss Rose China 
a Set, Dinner 8S t, Gold Band 
Moss . oilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Ww obeter" s Dictionar. awe ulars address 
EGREAT CAN TEA 


1 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


WEST SHORE RA'LROAD HALF - HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL. 


The West Shore Railroad has arranged for a Half- 
Holiday Special Train, leaving New York 
EVERY SATURDAY AT 1:00 P. M. 
during the Summer Months. This train makes Ex- 
press time, and reaches all important points along 


the 
HUDSON RIVER AND Wed Gi CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


LAKES MOHONK AND MINNEWASKA. 
This will no doubt prove a popular train. Busi- 
ness men can leave after close of business Saturday, 
and take supper with their families in the mount- 


ains. 

SPECIAL MONDAY MORNING TRAIN RETURNING 
leaves all points in the Mountains Monday Morning, 
arriving at New York in time for business. 
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A PLUNGE AT THE ACADEMY. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


De Corsett (referring to lower painting)—* Of all the bleak, grim, grewsome, and chilling- 
looking daubs I ever saw, that is certainly the worst.” 


Miss SizeER—“ Sister Glenn was never what you would call beautiful, Mr. De 


Corsett, but 1 


think her portrait hardly deserves such brutal criticism as that.” 








Have you useD PEARS So: 





GOLD | MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COUS 


sbreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times thé strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
f SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
WHEN YOU ORDER 


Apollinaris, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 
ferior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 
the genuine Apollinaris labels, 
Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article. 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 


which, if genuine, ts branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words ‘* Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- 
chor. 





Dont spoil yvourF eet 
with CHEAP SHOES 


" oy Burt (> Pac kard 
“RMorrect Shape. 


"ALL STYLES: 








THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


Low-Priced Typewriter. 


FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 


RLD TYPEWRITER, 44 charac- 
wore $10: 77 characters, $15. 


‘5, Catalogue free. Typewriter Dept., POPE MFG. 
J00., Boston, New York, Chicago. 





‘BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORE. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 


Soups, Made Dishes, and Saucés. As Beef Tea, ‘tan 
invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.”” An 
nual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
as above. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’'d, London. 


NESS ““ Noises 2. HEAD 


tntirely Cured by 
eck’s Pat. Improved 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard dis- wv 
tigctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. ‘ 
Succesaful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
4 F. HISCOX, 843 Broadway, cor. 14th 

it.. N.Y. Write or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 





Freo. BROWN'S GINGER: <i. 





[ Aveusr 3, 


1889, 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 


—€ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 











CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


| | A MOST AGREEABLE wat 
‘Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth 


| PURIFYING THE BREATH. 





—FOR— 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 5c. a bottle. 








PRESS $3. Circular $8. News- 


R T paper size $44. Type-setting 
easy ; printed directions. Send 
our Wie stamps for catalogue presses, 
ME 





CARDS: cards, etc., to factory. 
KELSEY & CO.,Meriden,Conn 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of | 
homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is | 
| 





used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest. and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK. 











EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS &CUFFS 
BEST IN THE WORLD 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 










FANNY, DAVENPORT says she Would have had 

to retire From the Stage a year ago if it had 

not been for a tonic ushich sheuses and ushich 

is prepared by Mrg. Harriet Hubbard Ayer— 
Hlaybill, 


There isupon the worlds aside stage 
No cleverer actress, nous the rage, 
Tan Fanny D. McDowell. 

Ask her the cause of her great name, 
The Pouser that’s aided her to Fame, 
And “Vita Nuowa’s” name she'll tell, 
In accents that with musie swell, 
Where rader throats would howell! 


ENDORSEMENTS. , 
Mrs. Harriet HuBBARD AYER. New York, July 10, 1888. 


Dear Mapam: We have, in accordance with your wish, inspected your works, studied your processes, 
re examined the materials used in the preparation of Vita Nuova. Our opinions in the matter are as 
follows: 

The Vita Nuova is in no sense a Wine of Coca. It is composed of an excellent brand of wine, in which 
are dissolved the substances that impart to it its specific properties as a remedial agent. The substances 
used in its preparation are all of fine grade, and are obtained from well-known and trustworthy manu- 
facturers. 

Vita Nuova is unquestionably a tonic suitable to stimulate and strengthen the nervous system, and is 
valuable in cases of dyspepsia and indigestion. The Vita Nuova is made on a large scale, and, as the 
ingredients are hence bought in large amounts and the operations are to a great extent mechanical, it has 
been possible to fix the selling-price of this article at a figure considerably lower than that at which it 
would pay a druggist to put it up from a prescriptiun. 

Yours very respectfully, 

HENRY A. MOTT, Pa.D., LL.D., Member of London, Paris, Berlin, and American Chemical Societies. 

THOS. B. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Px.D., Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 

PETER T. AUSTEN, Pu.D., F.C 8., Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers College and 

New Jersey State Scientific School. 
Tradesmen can supply you through us. Price, $1 per bottle, 

In giving orders, please make your remittance by post-office or express money-order, postal-note, 
stamps, or in registered letter. 


RECAMIER M’F’G CO., 52 & 54 Park Place, New York City, 
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\) The Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor spurt ; with 
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he 
ne B. P. Pens writing becomes a luxury. 


Silver Gray, $1.20; Electro gilt, $1.50, per gross ; or sample >) : 


‘ box containing all the varieties, 25 cents. J 
F Ro ¢. 


The Federation Penholders prevent the pen blot- A 
\ YY 
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YL POINTED 


— ~ 











it —+ ting desk, table, or book, and provide a firm grip. 
Price, &, 15, or 20 cents each. 


Should the stationery stores be neglecting {/ 
their business and unable to supply you, a 


sample box of pens mailed free anywhere in 
the States for 27 cents, or with Federation f/\ 
Holder, 45 cents, upon remitting. 
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ORMISTON & CLASS, 104 John Street, New York City. 
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